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paying record shows that |***** 


strength put to actual 
use, what is it worth? 


What you need is a complete survey of facts regarding his paying 
record—facts from the ledgers of many suppliers, in many lines, in 
all parts of the country. With these facts, as evidenced by Credit 
Interchange Reports, you can make sound decisions. 


Learn more about these timely, dependable reports. Ask 
the Bureau serving your area—No obligation, of course. 


If you prefer, write 
Credit Interchange Bureaus 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 
o12-14 Areade Building ... ST. LOUIS I, Moe). 


Offices in more 
than 50 principal 
cities. 




















If YOU or anyone in your organization is interested in 
doing a BETTER job in Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, you will be interested in one of the finest spe- 
cialized schools for executive development in the nation. 

This School’s sole purpose is to help carefully selected 
executives—men and women—to perform their present 
jobs better and to broaden their horizons for additional 
managerial responsibility. Emphasis is on individual par- 
ticipation . . . the student’s developing himself . . . to the 
limit of his capacity. 


Those who attend, representing a wide variety of in- 
dustry and experience, live and work in close relationship 
for two weeks a summer for three summers. This associa- 
tion develops a broader understanding of common busi- 
ness problems and a wealth 
of important business con- 
tacts. These are some of the 
School’s most significant 
benefits. 


The faculty is the finest 
obtainable. The traditional 
“student - faculty” relation- 
ship is supplanted by a more 
effective, everyday infor- 
mality. Perhaps some of the 
most effective learning is 
achieved in informal dormi- 
tory sessions with faculty 
members and students— 
long after classes are fin- 
ished for the day. 


To help each member of 
the School recognize those 
areas in which he needs fur- 
ther development, a careful- 
ly planned, faculty-adminis- 
tered evaluation system is 
used. If requested, results of 
this evaluation are sent to 
the member’s company. 

Here is a comprehensive, 
well-planned, tested profes- 
sional development oppor- 
tunity—a worthwhile investment in your future! 

We would like very much for you to be represented 
at the coming sessions of the Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management. 

Carl D. Smith 
Executive Director 


Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management 


AN ESTABLISHED PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITY OF THE 


Credit Research Foundation 
National Association of Credit Men 
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Editorial 


Sacrifice for Security 


WO of our great patriots and outstanding world statesmen were born in 

February. What a contrast between the two men and yet how very similar were 

their ideals and aims. George Washington, the Father of our Country, was an 
aristocrat. He could have led a life of luxury and ease. He need not have taken the 
hard way to fight for a principle. Though he knew he had an army which could 
scarcely be adequately clothed and fed, let alone paid, he courageously fought on. 
The people he represented had little credit. They did have confidence in their great 
objective. He risked his life and all of his possessions. He faced many trials and 
tribulations. His men, confronted with sacrifice, famine and bitter cold, did not 
swerve from their goal. Sacrifice and suffering of this character bring their own 
reward. His winning of freedom for the colonies and the formation of this nation was 
in itself history-making. What is less understood is that his victory gave hope to the 
oppressed everywhere. 

The Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, was born in poverty and endured 
countless hardships. The many cares and worries, the long struggle for an education, 
the unwavering confidence in himself and in his cause, despite many bitter defeats, 
are all clearly outlined in the tremendously strong character of his face. Unlike 
George Washington, he had a nation that had been in existence for some time and 
had made great progress but now seemed on the verge of division. His humaneness, 
determination, perseverance and belief in his cause made it a united nation. 

Both General George Washington and Abraham Lincoln understood the need 
of good credit. Did not the one have to contend with the Continental dollar and the 
other with the Greenback? Both understood the consequence of mounting debt. 
Both sought in every way to bring monetary soundness out of monetary chaos. 
Both were subject to continued personal abuse. One had a price on his head, the other 
had to take a circuitous route to Washington for his inauguration. Dauntless courage 
and supreme faith carried both through. 


Neither sought security as we think of it in the modern day. They wanted the 
security of freedom and the right to live peacefully and be governed justly. They 
knew the price of such security was sacrifice. They were willing to take the risk and 
pay the price. We are the beneficiaries of their service to mankind. 

It is well to ponder the fact that those few who have gone down in history as 
the great leaders of the world have experienced the need of sacrifice for their fellow- 
men. We of this generation would do well to study their lives. Such study might 
reinforce a decision to be more self-reliant. It might cause us to reject a paternalistic 
government so generally demanded in these much easier years. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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THE FEBRUARY COVER 
HEN a credit problem case 
continues to have its offshoots 

two decades after its initiation, 
though all the way proving the wis- 
dom of the cooperation policy 
adopted by the credit executive, 
then it’s to be expected that more 
than one member of the top manage- 
ment team will have participated in 
the decisions. Out of it all, a doubt- 


ful account was helped to attain a 


position of being an important reve- 
nue contribution. 


Harry C. Pfost (center) tells the 
story on page 14. With him are 
(left) Vice President Grant Sim- 


mons, Jr., of the fourth generation 
of management in the 84 years of the 
C. M. Simmons Company, Linden, 
NJ., and John T. Logan, treasurer 
and secretary. 


Mr. Logan is the first non-family 
treasurer of the company. Presi- 
dent Grant Simmons was also treas- 
urer until April 1954. That was the 
date of announcement of the vice 
presidency accession of the younger 
Grant, great-grandson of Zalmon G. 
Simmons, founder of the concern. 


The vice president had begun with 
the company in 1945 as a time-study 
clerk after Navy service following 
graduation from Yale in 1942. Suc- 
cessively he became assistant to the 
president, director of labor relations, 
and in 1952 a director. 


The complications that make up 
business today require practically 
full-time service of a financial spe- 
cialist, commented President Sim- 
mons, who had been treasurer since 
1923, in announcing relinquishment 
of the latter post to Mr. Logan, sec- 
telary and assistant treasurer, the 
dual capacity in which he had joined 

e Simmons headquarters in New 

ork in late 1952. Mr. Logan had 
ben for seven years secretary, 
teasurer and director of Simmons, 
Lid., the Canadian subsidiary, and a 
lirector of Simco, Ltd., in London, 
England. 


Mr. Logan had had 17 years in 
€ financial department of Northern 
Electric Company, Montreal. 
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VASHINGTO 


@ Executives of the United States Council of 
the International Chamber of Commerce saw one 
of their projects moved forward when the Unit- 
ed Nations general assembly approved a reso- 
lution looking to a code of fair play in private 
investment in the international field. The Soviet 
bloc and Yugoslavia abstained from voting. (As 
usual? ) 

The capital-importing and capital-exporting 
companies were urged in the resolution to place 
chief reliance upon private investment for under- 
developed countries and to remove undue taxa- 
tion and discrimination toward capital from 
abroad, also to encourage outflow of capital and 
to drop double taxation from foreign earnings. 


@ Just ror THE REcorpD. President Eisenhower 
made clear he was standing by his conviction 
that the corporate and excise tax reductions 
scheduled for April lst should be postponed. 
According to law the corporate taxes were to 
come down from 52 per cent to 47 per cent. 
Automatic reductions in excise taxes would af- 
fect levies on autos, liquor, gasoline and tobacco. 
On the premise that government expenditures 
cannot be cut to the pattern of the reductions 
in taxes voted business and public, the tax relief 
would be “postponed.” 


@_ Disposat of the Government’s synthetic rub- 
ber production business after seven months of 
negotiations put the administration ahead of the 
schedule set up by the Congress in order to force 
complete severance of the Government from the 
field. That called for sale of at least 500,000 tons 
of GR-S (general purpose synthetic) and 43,000 
tons of butyl capacity. Any plants unsold after 
the minimum capacity goal was disposed of were 
to be inactivated and not offered for sale for 
three years. In the seven months the Government 
signed buyers for 24 of its 27 plants. 


q@ Unions hereafter will be taking a chance if 
they go through with an election on bargaining 
agent while it believes the employer has inter- 
fered illegally in pre-election campaigning. If the 
employer refused to bargain before the election, 
the board will not hear charges of such refusal 
to bargain, once the election has been held. The 
board majority felt that the old rule had caused 
“useless and repetitive proceedings,” wasting 
time and money. 


@. Copper and copper-fabricated products will 
be in sufficient supply this year though demand 
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is expected to exceed that of 1954, says the Busi. 
ness and Defense Services Administration. While 
new record construction, increased new orders 
for durable goods and stabilized military pro. 
curement call for more output, four large new 
mines went into operation at year-end. 


@_ NATIONAL output of goods and services per. 
haps close to the 1953 record, and better than 
the total last year, is predicted for 1955 by Dr. 
Emerson P. Schmidt, director of economic re. 
search for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Dr. 
Schmidt and representatives of 16 trade associa. 
tions were participating in a panel. He sees out. 
put for ’55 between $360 and $365 billions com. 
pared with an estimated $356 billions in ’54 and 
the record $365 billions of 1953. 


@_ Improve shipping prospects and the require. 
ment voted by the last Congress that a minimum 
of 50 per cent of all Government-financed cargoes 
be shipped in American bottoms are given as the 
causes prompting announcement by the Mari. 
time Administration that until further notice it is 
not okaying transfer to foreign registries for 
American dry cargo vessels of the Liberty class 
which tramp owners use to transport coal and 
grain and the like. 


@. Lonc-TerM federal fiscal planning in liaison 
with Government economic policies for the long 
haul is recommended by the National Planning 
Association so that there will be “close and di- 
rect relationship” between the Presidential an- 
nual economic and budget messages. Proposed is 
outlook comment in the budget message, with 
“economic projection” for a number of years 
in advance. 


@ Five stupy croups have been set up by the 
Federal Reserve Board to check Government and 
private statistics on savings, inventories, capital 
outlay plans, and business and consumer expec: 
tations, preparatory to improvement of the sta- 
tistical setup for economic measurements and 
trends. The reports of the groups are not ex 
pected until after June 30th. 


@ “Buy America” was diluted somewhat by 
Presidential edict when the White House di 
rected that hereafter domestic bidders on Gov- 
ernment work can be no more than 6 to 10 per 
cent higher than foreign offers if they’re to have 
the inside track for the contract. The 6 per cen! 
maximum leeway includes duties and other costs 
developing after the item arrives; 10 per cet! 
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without such duties and costs. The leeway had 
been 25 per cent. Another example of applying 
an arbitrary scraper to the business of leveling 
off the world to a common economic stratum? 
One variant in the ukase was that domestic com- 
panies are to get the job even if the bids are 
above the new standards, provided practically all 
the materials would be produced in territories 
where 6 per cent or more employees are out of 
jobs. 


@ Four PER CENT decrease in gross national 
product from the top of 1953 was indicated in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s estimate of a gross 
national product of $356 billions for the out- 
going year. 

With consumer expenditures at a new record 
and state and local government outlays also up, 
there was some offset in these developments to the 
reduced spending for defense and plant and 
equipment. The consumer expenditure increase 
was mostly for services rather than goods, the 
Board observed. 

Both personal and disposable income figures 
continued high, with personal income paralleling 
that of last year and disposable income 1 per 
cent higher, to $253 billions, the Board esti- 
mated. 


@ Cooperation of Western European countries 
with the United States in an economic develop- 
ment program for Asia is being studied by spe- 
cialists in the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation after informal introduction 
by the United States, says Harold E. Stassen, 
director of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. He told a news conference that as Western 
Europe has been growing stronger, “the need in 
Asia has increased.” 


@ BusinessMEN who plead inability to pay but 
will not produce evidence are guilty of refusal 
to bargain in good faith and so are subject to 
penalties under the Taft-Hartley Act, the National 
Labor Board has ruled in a case in which the 
union demanded a 10-cent hourly increase in pay 
and the employer said that because of competi- 
tion it could not pay more than 25% cents addi- 
tional. 


@ Wiru defense expenditures two-thirds of the 
total budget, and outlays for civilian programs 
tending upward, another year of deficit spending 
Was indicated when Charles E. Wilson, defense 
secretary, told newsmen the defense outlay would 
be close to the prevailing $35.5 billions rate. 


@ Estimates of new construction continue ad- 
vancing as totals actually projected exceed fore- 
cast rates. Hence the Commerce and Labor de- 
partments’ estimate of $39.5 billions for 1955, 
a 7 per cent jump above the $37 billion record 
Volume indicated for 1954, provided economic 
activity in general holds relatively stable and 
consumers’ disposable income maintains its rec- 


ord pace. Both private and public construction 
records are foreseen, private $27.4 billions, pub- 
lic $12.1 billions. 


@ An END to huge Government grants and 
loans and other “emergency devices”, and delega- 
tion of private capital to the steering wheel of a 
“sustainable system of international financing” 
are recommended by a 128-man committee 
headed by Roy C. Ingersoll, president of the 
Borg-Warner Corporation of Chicago. The com- 
mittee was appointed a year and a half ago by 
the Senate banking committee. 

“The use of such grants as a long-run solution 
to the problem of financing trade is completely 
inconsistent both with the economic philosophy 
and with the welfare of the nation,” the report 
stated. 

Major recommendations: 

(1) Private U. S. capital should take over the 
lion’s share of financing economic development 
abroad; (2) Government lending should be sup- 
plemental to, never competitive with private in- 
vestment; (3) Lending authority of the U. S. 
Export-Import Bank should be restricted “only 
by sound banking practice and by the national 
interest.” 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 

THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





@ UNLEss prejudices against employing older 
workers are broken down, half the adult popula- 
tion of the nation may be out of jobs two decades 
hence, James P. Mitchell, secretary of labor, con- 
cluded in summarizing results of a year’s study 
by the department. 

Six points suggested as guides to settling the 
vexatious problem are: 

(1) Select workers for ability and skill only; 
(2) Let individuals past 65 continue on the job 
if able and desirous to do so; (3) Improve older 
workers’ job opportunities; (4) Maintain a 
continuing study of the adequacy of job oppor- 
tunities; (5) Develop a service program for the 
older employees; and (6) Study plans to permit 
retired workers to do some part-time work. 


@ ONLY SLIGHTLY under the estimated 1954 
total of $27 billions spent on plant and equipment 
by American industry will be the amount ex- 
pended this year. More than $205 billions have 
gone into these areas of expenditure since World 
War II was over. 
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Teamwork Is °‘‘Must. 


Discussing Rating Change with Salesman Increases Business 


Oz OF STEP with the times is that management in which the sales and credit departments 
fail to work in closest harmony, for both are pivotal in a team with the common goal to 
obtain maximal sound profit business for the company. 
Credit-Sales relationship is the tuningfork sounding the pitch for synchronized operation 
of the departments, with the marginal account often the deciding test, management in both 
areas tells Credit and Financial Management. 


Applications of the policy are many and varied. A treasurer sums up: “The credit depart- 
ment is just as anxious to obtain the sale as is the sales department, and every possibility 
is explored.” Says a general sales manager: “Only as a last resort does our credit manager 
write a dunning letter, and then it is checked and approved by the sales manager before 
it is mailed.” And another: “The salesman is told of a change in credit rating of his 
customer and is asked to pass judgment. Our salesmen agree that the plan is tremendously 
worthwhile, and their sales increase.” Still another: “Our field managers ask the credit 
department for approval before making a deal with an account of doubtful credit.” Several 
report their salesmen are participating in collection work. 


One credit manager, setting up eight “guide posts” for control of marginal accounts, 
bridges the departments with the observation, “The credit executive can be his company’s 
best salesman.” ; 

Especially illuminating is this credit manager’s comment: “Several accounts have told 
me, ‘Your salesman is tougher than you are.’ That to me is both a tribute to Sales and a 
compliment to Credit.” Right! 











BEST SALESMEN WORK CLOSEST WITH CREDIT STAFF 





By FRED J. HERTEL 


Credit Manager 


Elgin National Watch Company 
Elgin, Illinois 


AeeemAL jeweler accounts have told me personally, 
“Your salesman is tougher on me than you are.” 
That kind of comment is to me a tribute to our sales de- 
partment and its perfect working harmony with the credit 
staff. It is also a compliment to our credit department 
as evidence of the efforts made to help our customers 
and maintain their friendship and loyalty to our company. 

The marginal account always figures importantly in 
that liaison in our field. Our company’s policy on mar- 
ginal accounts is not different from what it was prior to 
1950, for example. Because of the luxury type of product 
involved in my company, plus that of the entire jewelry 
industry, the percentage of marginal risks is larger than 
in most retail lines. Retail stock turnover in the jewelry 
industry averages from one to one and a half times per 
year, and usually upwards of 40 per cent of a retail 
jeweler’s volume is done in the months of November 
and December. All of this, of course, means extremely 
long terms and other considerations. 
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The credit department ties in its operations closely 
with our sales department. I attend all district man- 
ager, regional, national and internal staff meetings 
of our sales department. We in the credit department 
work very cooperatively with all people in our sales 
and marketing divisions, and as a result the best 
possible work cooperation exists. Our district repre- 
sentatives (105 in number) are aware of the coopera- 
tion received from the credit department and they, 
in turn, assist us to the fullest extent with respect 
to collection of accounts, adjustments, and in other 
directions. 

Illustrating this practicable relationship is our experi- 
ence with a jeweler in the state of Oregon. A new sales- 
man who had joined us was fortunately already conscious 
of the need for credit and collection cooperation. He was 
and is a good salesman; in addition, his hobby is pho- 
tography. On his first trip to this jeweler he doubled the 
size of any previous order, and sent in pictures he had 
taken of the jeweler and his wife, the inside and outside 
of the store, plus other important facts and figures. Our 
annual business with this jeweler has tripled. In the course 
of a year we interchange correspondence on business al 
all levels, on economics, instalment credit, and other 
topics. The jeweler insists that I write him at least three 
times yearly, if only to discuss current and near future 
business conditions. 


A similar relationship exists with a jeweler in ! ort 
Smith, Arkansas, who never has missed a discount in his 
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First Step for Credit Manager: Sell Yourself to Sales Staff 


life, with us and all his other suppliers. Back in 1951 he 
received a “thank you” letter from me congratulating him 
on the discounting of all of his bills. From that time on 
I have made it a point to write him a letter at least once 
every six months. When I inadvertently missed last fall, 
our local salesman, kiddingly yet seriously, wrote me that 
this jeweler would not place another order until he re- 
ceived the usual semiannual letter from me. 

We are always striving to improve the credit-sales re- 
lationship in our company. We recently started a weekly 
letter for our salesmen and called it “Time Signals”. It 
is edited by our dealer service manager. Each week he 
gets together with me, because one of the objectives is 
to have in each issue a message or mention of some kind 
from the credit department. 

I might take this occasion to mention that in my nine 
years’ experience with Elgin National Watch Company, 
I have found that our most successful salesmen are the 


ones who work hand in hand with the credit department. 

If a credit manager and his department can sell them- 
selves to the sales department, then, I say very frankly 
and honestly, little if any friction can appear in the 
future. 

Our sales department has demonstrated cooperation 
with us on a number of occasions, I write, and especially 
when the individual salesman tries to obtain approval 
for longer terms. Our internal sales management turns the 
salesman down in most cases. Psychologically, then, the 
individual salesman does not become angry with the 
credit department. 

Every time I make a special credit or collection trip to 
the field I notify the local salesman or salesmen in ad- 
vance. They immediately go to work with every possible 
delinquent account in the area where I am going to visit 
and prepare the way for me in making collection of past 
due accounts. That’s cooperation! 




















By J. B. GILBERT 


General Sales Manager 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco, Ca'ifornia 





(eR SALES management and credit management have 

a single objective in common—the development of 
profitable accounts. Essential to this is cooperative devel- 
opment of cordial customer relationships by both sales 
and credit personnel. 


To understand the specific problems with which we 
are confronted I give you a bit of background informa- 
tion, such as our company area of operation. 


The Zellerbach Paper Company (a wholesaling organ- 
ization) is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, a paper manufacturer. Our primary 
mission is not, as might be expected, the sale of products 
of our parent company but rather the production of prof- 
its on the funds of the corporation invested in the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company, with the secondary mission of pro- 
viding the corporation with a controlled outlet for certain 
of its products. Our relationship is very similar to that 
between General Electric and the General Electric Supply 
Corporation. 


We have over 2,000 suppliers of products we sell other 
than the Crown Zellerbach Corporation. We operate in 
the seven states west of the Rockies. Our sales force ap- 


proximates 400 men who endeavor to obtain profitable 
business from 150,000 to 200,000 potentially worthwhile 
customers in our area. 

The headquarters function is policy-making. Day-to- 
day operations are conducted and supervised out of eight 
major divisional organizations, which in turn are respon- 
sible for a total of 31 branches and warehouses in our 
market area. Because of our very broad product line of 
paper and related commodities, our customers are a het- 
erogeneous group. In fact, any commercial or public 
enterprise in our area is a potential account. 

Our general policy today is not different from what 
it was yesterday or the day before. The method of 
handling marginal accounts (marginal from the credit 
viewpoint) which have the basic ingredient of char- 
acter and capacity should not, we feel, change with 
the economic winds. The honest man with an oppor- 
tunity to utilize that with which he is entrusted may 
become tomorrow’s gilt-edge account. 

A risk based on facts and knowledge of an account dif- 
fers widely from a chance or a gamble which should be 
avoided. The flexibility of our credit policy, as stated in 
our “Credit Policy and Procedural Manual,” is to assist 
legitimate business on a mutually sound basis but to avoid 
assuming the position of a financial institution in an effort 
to promote sales. Our credit department is lenient yet 
liberally firm with the thought in mind that the majority 
of our customers are honest. No fixed set of rules can 
apply to all customers; each individual case must be 
treated separately. 

In our organization, while the credit manager has the 
responsibility for both credit investigation and collection 
of accounts, our salesmen participate in both. In other 
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words, when our salesman is acting in his collector ca- 
pacity, he has the same basic objective as the credit de- 
partment; keep the sales channel open. As a result, our 
salesmen and credit managers are indoctrinated in the 
philosophy that there is no conflict between credit and 
sales objectives. Both groups must be management-mind- 
ed. Communication between the credit department and 
salesmen goes far beyond the routine of the salesmen’s 
monthly collection list, copies of statements, and custom- 
ers’ correspondence they all receive; even to the point 
of periodic inclusion in sales contests of awards to the 
salesmen for superior performance in collection results. 

Further, our credit managers spend as much time 
in the field traveling with our salesmen and showing 
them how to develop sales opportunities through use 
of credit, as they do in endeavoring to protect our 
company’s investment in receivables. We feel that the 
prospective customer is not an applicant for credit, 
but that we are an applicant for his business, and 
that our creditmen are truly managers of credit-sales. 

A case in point. 

A young man (we'll call him Bob), whose integrity 
and standing in his community were unquestioned, had 
little besides an idea to meet his need when he came to us 
for materials. There was no security for a line of credit 
which involved a few thousand dollars, but his energy 
and thrift, and our opportunity to be in almost daily 
contact with him, warranted our credit manager’s deci- 
sion to take a calculated risk. The account developed 
satisfactorily for some time until, through an injudicious 
expansion move and ignorance of costs, our friend and 
some of his creditors, including ourselves, took a sub- 
stantial loss. 

Bob did not lose his confidence or his energy. Through 
his friends came an opportunity to obtain a large sub- 
contract in Alaska. Our salesman and our creditman, not 
discouraged by one failure but recognizing the oppor- 
tunity not only for Bob but for his prime contractor and 
ourselves as well, developed an agreement of co-respon- 
sibility with the customer and the prime contractor 
(whose credit was unquestioned). A new line of credit of 
approximately $100,000 thus became possible. 

The job was completed with full satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. From our customer’s profits full recovery of 


prior losses was made, and his substantial profit on the 
job removed him from a marginal or speculative category, 


In our company the only time that credit and sales 
come into conflict (fortunately rarely) is when com. 
munications break down. The lack of proper com- 
munications ends up with one member or the other 
of the sales-credit team not knowing the signais, 
Communications, to my thinking, is the key to finding 
the common denominator. 

Our credit managers participate in the training of sales. 
men. Our salesmen counsel with and inform our credit 
department of developments in their territories. As active 
collectors of overdue accounts, credit indicators are de. 
veloped which otherwise would not be available. The 
salesman is more familiar with the customers’ character. 
istics than any other person, and is in the key position 
where he can keep the sales channels open only by effec. 
tive collecting. The result is that our most successful 
salesmen are our most effective collectors, since they know 
that a past due customer is often tempted to buy his re. 
quirements from a competitor. 


Credit Skill Essential to Profit 

A sales organization such as ours must survive on 
gross profit margins often no more than one-third of that 
of the manufacturer. Our costs of doing business are sub. 
stantially less volume-variable than those of a manufac. 
turer. The breakeven point is not 60 or 70 per cent of 
the capacity of our warehouses and delivery trucks, but 
nearer 90 per cent. 


The pressure to maintain volume therefore is, as in 
the retailing business, continuously acute. For this rea- 
son we cannot ignore substantial sales potential in ac- 
counts of borderline credit risk. In such an area an 
essential of profitable operation is the technical skill of 
our credit managers in developing methods of selling 
accounts which may be without sufficient capital but do 
have character and capacity. It is more than coincidence 
that the manufacturer looks to his wholesale distributor 
to perform this type of credit function, since the credit 
facilities furnished by the wholesaler are often as im- 
portant to the manufacturer as having the manufacturer's 
merchandise near the point of sale, or the sales push he 
puts behind his product. 





SALES MANAGER CHECKS ON ANY DUNNING LETTERS 





By L. O. WITZENBURG 
General Sales Manager 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


UR company’s general policy toward the marginal 
account and the cooperation of the sales and credit 
departments is the same as it was when we were in a 
definite sellers’ market. It is true that orders are more 
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difficult to get today, but still we do not feel that this is 
any reason for relaxing our credit regulations. In fact. 
with today’s lower profit margins, we may be even a 
little more hesitant about taking on a customer with shaky 
financial standing than at a time when the loss of a few 
dollars did not make quite so much difference in our profit 
and loss statement. 


Our sales and credit departments have always worked 
very closely together. The sales department knows that an 
order has not been actually consummated until the ma- 
terial has been shipped and payment has been rece ‘ved. 
All orders are checked and o.k.’d by the credit depart- 
ment as a matter of routine before they are entered for 
production and shipment. If the credit position on any 
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of them is questioned, the sales manager and credit 
manager immediately discuss the situation and jointly 
make a decision on the disposition and handling of 
credit on that particular order. 






fortunately, this is rarely necessary with us for almost 
all of the industrial accounts we serve have excellent 
financial standing. On new customers, we are guided 
primarily by commercial ratings and reports. 










A case that illustrates the degree of cooperation between 
our sales and credit departments involves a rather large 
machinery manufacturer who has always had inadequate 
operating capital. This customer frankly told the sales 
department that he could not pay our invoices in less 
than 90 days. His financial statement was good except 
for lack of capital—and none of his suppliers had ever 
failed to collect if willing to wait a reasonable time for 
payment. Our sales and credit managers decided to set 













ul 
we up a $10,000 credit limit, with the understanding that 
-e.[| payment on individual billings would be received about 





60 days past the due date of our usual net 30 days terms. 
As a result, this customer has been buying about $5,000 
per month from us for several years. 

The sales-credit relationship of any company can be 
improved when the two departments realize that they are 
both working toward the same end point. Both want to 
increase sales and experience the minimum of financial 
loss on uncollectible accounts. There is nothing worse 
than for a credit manager to write a “nasty” letter to a 
good customer that it has taken years to develop—when 
that customer gets a few days late in paying a bill. 

When one of our customers shows an alarming past- 
due condition, our credit department writes the salesman 
who handles the customer. The salesman talks it over 
with the account and reports back to the credit and sales 
managers the reason for the past-due condition and 
what can be expected in the way of payment. Only as a 
last resort does our credit manager write a dunning letter, 
and then it is checked and approved by the sales manager 
before it is mailed. 
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DISAGREEMENT ON MERITS IS A BALANCE WHEEL 












By J. E. LEDBETTER 
Credit Manager 






Northrup, King & Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 






Yon 


wre the change to a highly competitive economy, 
with failures increasing, collections slow in most 
lines and downright poor in some, the repercussions from 
loose sales and credit practices of the past are reverberat- 
ing through industry at all levels. The belligerent attitude 
of some sales departments, dormant from 1941 to 1950, 











is showing signs of renewed vigor. I regretfully add that 
this also applies to the credit department. 
The sales department is hungry for sales, and rightfully 





so. The credit man must be more than one in name only. 

Except in isolated cases where tempers have boiled over, 
primarily because of a clash of personalities rather than 
the soundness or unsoundness of the credit risk involved, 
lam frankly of the opinion that disagreement between 
credit and sales departments is a good balance wheel. It 


holds both in check. 
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Professions Better Coordinated 

Most people, including salesmen and creditmen, will 
admit that much progress has been made in bringing 
these two professions into a better coordinated working 
group. In this day of specialization, however, there exists 
a difference of opinion on just where the authority of 
one begins and the other stops—and the functions ad- 
mittedly do overlap. 

The salesman should have some technical as well as 
practical training and experience in credits, should know 
how to analyze financial statements. Thus equipped, he 
tan detect weaknesses in the customer’s financial struc- 
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ture, perhaps early enough for rehabilitation of the ac- 
count. It would appear good for a salesman to under- 
stand the ratio of current assets to current liabilities, to 
realize that current assets mean potential cash, to have 
a good idea about the value of inventories, accounts re- 
ceivable, fixtures, equipment, ‘and the ratio of quick 
assets to fixed assets. He should also know about the lia- 
bilities, taxes, number of persons employed. 


The credit man should go out of his way to give 
all help possible to his customers. At the same time, 
he should give counsel and advice to the sales depart- 
ment and should attend all major sales meetings. 
The sales and credit policies of today’s business are 
so dependent upon each other that to ignore one 
is to weaken the other. 

Some of the problems that affect both credit and sales 
departments are: cancellations, returned merchandise, un- 
justified claims, special datings, special handling, exten- 
sion of shipping dates, extension of payment, taking of 
excessive and unearned discounts, and. refusal to pay 
interest on past due accounts. Many of these problems 
are the direct result of unsound sales and credit practices 
used as bait to produce larger selling volume. 

Easy credit has got into our systems and business has 
become addicted to it. Easy credit appears to be develop- 
ing a growing disregard for credit. It is high time for 
salesmen, creditmen, other business executives, and those 
in authority in government to take notice. Cooperatively 
they could rebuild the public’s regard for credit to a new 
high plane. 


Getting New Account Costs More 

Both creditman and salesman must keep foremost in 
their minds that it costs money to obtain a new account, 
that in most instances it is much better to save an old 
established account than to try to secure a new one. 

It is the duty of the salesman to see the optimistic side, 
the creditman the realistic. It is the duty of both to advise 
their superiors of any advantageous exception to fixed 
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policy, but it is the superior’s duty to decide if the de- 
viation is to be made. 

Credit and Sales are equally important in today’s busi- 
ness world of cinemascopic changes, keen competition, 
market fluctuation, and rapidly changing financial 
strength of companies and individuals. It is for top man- 
agement to recognize this departmental equality. 

When a pilot approaches a controlled field he does not 
attempt to land until the tower advises him all is clear. 
Nor would an engineer on one of our streamline trains 
run through a red flag set in the roadbed by a lowly 
section hand. Tower man, pilot, engineer and section hand 
are in widely diverse fields of endeavor, but they meet 
on the common ground of safety. 





The creditman and salesman meet on the common 
ground of safety and profit. The salesman has his sales 
quota to meet, the creditman must see that terms are met 
and losses minimized. The true creditman will seek every 
means possible to see that the order is shipped on sched. 
ule. He should even risk his judgment on marginal ac. 
counts if the company policy permits. The true salesman 
will not attempt to override the creditman. 


Most disagreement between creditmen and salesmen is 
because of lack of communication. Credit does not tell the 
full story to Sales, and Sales tells only half to Credit. In 
our shrinking world we must ever strive to work together 
in harmony if we are to survive. 


MARGINAL ACCOUNTS NEED CREDIT—SALES LIAISON 





By WALTER B. SCOTT 


Western Credit Manager 


United States Gypsum Company 
Los Angeles, California 


For SOME, the marginal account represents the dif- 

ference between operating at a profit and operating 
at a loss. Could your firm cut off 20 per cent of your sales 
and still show a profit? Some could, but would they be 
making as much money? Every company has a “break 
even” point. Any reduction below that point may mean a 
loss or may require adjustments in expenses to compen- 
sate for the reduction. 

You must develop marginal business ‘to increase your 
company’s earnings. Here is where salesmanship enters 
the credit picture. For the record, let’s define successful 
salesmanship as meaning the application of straightfor- 
ward, honest, and approved methods to the transacting 
of business. The words “straightforward, honest, approved 
methods” certainly ring the bell to any credit man. 


Meeting today’s challenge will take every imagina- 
tive idea plus sound thinking, flexibility, faith with 
understanding, and salesmanship to clear the way for 
the handling of more marginal sales. The credit 
executive can be his company’s best salesman. 


Over 90 per cent of the sales during boom years were 
not really sales at all, but purchases made by customers 
on their own initiative. Money came easy. Collections were 
automatic. 

Likewise, it is well to remember there are men of 
middle age now in business who throughout their lives 
never have really experienced the severe competition 
usually met in normal times. 

In handling marginal business a credit man’s ability 
is measured twofold: by the number of marginal accounts 
he can control, thus increasing sales, and by the number 
of accounts in this marginal group that can be developed 
into sound credit risks. 

On the larger ‘accounts in the marginal category, you 
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usually cannot play the law of averages. You must exer- 
cise adequate control. 

Have you ever run across a prospective account so 
weak financially that your first inclination would be not 
to sell him? Then, after careful investigation, you find 
he is extremely honest and very capable, with the desire 
to work closely with you? 

You sell him and make it possible for him to progress, 
Soon you may have a very loyal customer, and, with your 
guidance, there is a strong possibility that he will even. 
tually be one of your well-financed customers. 

Your today’s pattern should be toward accepting your 
share of marginal accounts, in keeping with good busi- 
ness judgment. You must then be able to spend sufficient 
time with each account to follow diligently the trends 
of his business. A follow-up system must be maintained. 

Eight guide posts should be followed in controlling 
marginal accounts, though each problem may be differ- 
ent and so require handling on its own merits. 

(1) The risk should be honest and capable. 

(2) There must be adequate coverage of risk. 

It is wiser to sell 100 marginal accounts than to 
take a chance on a few and have one of those 
few “go broke.” 

(3) You must have turnover or the marginal 
account will not be profitable. 

(4) You should have monthly financial state- 
ments, including profit and loss reports, pre- 
pared by a competent auditor. Sometimes you 
settle for quarterly or annual audits. Good 
accounting records are essential. 

(5) Position yourself so as to be able to liqui- 
date the account after noticing an unprofitable 
trend. 

(6) Insist that the account follow certain good 
business practices. 

(7) There must be sufficient credit personnel 
to give thorough attention to all marginal 
accounts. 

(8) There should be an educational program 
to help your customers become better business- 
men, 

Credit control on major risks means firsthand know 
edge, and the only way to get firsthand knowledge is to 
be on the spot regularly, checking on the progress of the 
customer. The money spent on travel often enhances 
sales and at the same time might reduce the risk. The 
closer you are to your margin accounts, the more oppo | 
tunity exists to increase your value to your company. 
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By J. C. DABNEY 


Manager, 






International Division 





Harris-Seybold Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 









UR SALES department and the credit department 
work very, very closely, because we sell heavy capi- 
tal equipment to printers and there is traditionally a large 
number of marginal accounts, by any definition, in the 
printing industry. 
er-— Too, because we deal with a limited number of pros- 
pects, the credit department keeps uptodate files on almost 
so everyone we might sell, or is in a position to get rather 
otf full information quickly. The sales department itself does 
nd no credit investigation as such, but our field district 
ire managers and salesmen are responsible for determining 
to some extent whether or not an account is worthy of 
ss.) being sold. They have access to credit interchange infor- 
yur} mation and of course most accounts are known to them 
en-§ either through trade associations or otherwise. 
In many cases, our field managers will ask the credit 
ourf department for approval to sell, prior to making a 
isi: deal, if there is serious doubt about an account’s credit. 
ent— Because of the size of the individual sale, this is often 
nds § done by telephone or telegram. 
ed.§ Both Sales and Credit are very careful in evaluation 
ing § of smaller accounts when they want to buy big equipment. 
fer-§ Often our discussions become top management business 









SALES FIRST CONSULTS CREDIT ON DOUBTFUL CASES 








before a final decision is reached. Our credit investiga- 
tions frequently are carried on in depth, including an 
evaluation of the ability of the prospect to obtain new 
business for himself as well as his ability to develop his 
technical personnel, particularly his pressmen. The prob- 
lem of the customer to obtain trained labor to operate our 
equipment is often serious. All these factors are taken 
into consideration in determining whether an account is 
worthy of being sold by us or is below the marginal level. 

We had a case that concerned a printer who had begun 
business seven years ago with our smallest size offset 
press, at that time selling for about $10,000. He had some 
difficulty meeting his payments but he did meet them. In 
the intervening years he has bought several additional 
pieces of our equipment, the largest being worth approxi- 
mately $40,000. He has continued to make his payments 
on schedule. 

Just recently he wanted to buy a machine valued at 
$99,850. Before we finally agreed to sell him, we required 
that he make a trip to our Cleveland plant for a full scale 
discussion here, and that he bring his production manager 
with him. All the factors involved in the operation of his 
business were discussed fully with him. We finally decided 
that the risks involved would be accepted. 

The decision was based, as much as anything, on our 
knowledge of the fact that this man was particularly ex- 
pert in certain techniques of offset lithography and that 
he had recognition in the trade. In addition, he had shown 
ability to build up a sound organization of highly quali- 
fied men. He had devoted his selling to one of the more 
lucrative specialties in the lithographic field and he had 
definite opportunity to expand in this specialty. We all 
had watched his progress with care over the years that 
he had been in business. 








CREDIT DEPARTMENT IS POSITIVE AID TO SALES 








By W. M. MASSON 


Treasurer 


Mapes & Sprowl Steel Company 
Union, New Jersey 





| ORDER to outline a credit policy, within the frame- 
work of an overall top management policy, it would 

be well to start with a definition of credit itself. Credit 

has been defined in many different manners. Economically 

speaking, credit can best be described as an instrument 

of convenience which permits the manufacture and dis- 

‘- tibution of goods and services, based on certain prom- 
" Biss to pay within a given time. 


a4 & The credit department, like all other departments of the 
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modern business structure, is an integral part of the whole 
team. The objective of the team is to secure profits. 
Profits emanate from sales—and only from sales. Sales 
produce revenue, and revenue must be secured on a timely 
basis to sustain a continuing profitable operation. 

The credit department’s responsibility is fourfold. It is 
responsible to the community, and to the nation in that it 
must always recognize the importance to our economy of 
a sound, well-balanced policy. 


Another responsibility is to Management. The flow of 
revenues must be continuous so that suppliers’ bills, pay- 
rolls and operating expenses can be met on time, and 
sufficient moneys remain in the business for future 
growth. 

Still another responsibility is to the customer. We must 
pledge to lend him every assistance, ccnsistent with sound 
credit and fiscal policy, so that we may enjoy a mutual 
growth—a growth which will mean more business for 
the customer, greater sales for us. (Turn to page 22) 
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al How W\Viis Sobeed 


A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


7 experience had its begin- 


nings two decades or more ago. 

The advent of radio had forced 
a very young merchant to discontinue 
his talking machine business. With 
only a nominal amount of capital 
salvaged from the phonograph ven- 
ture, he rented a side-street store and 
was eking out a living selling small 
furniture items, until, with the finan- 
cial help of relatives, he purchased 
the accounts receivable of three de- 
funct furniture stores. This gave him 
a list of prospective customers and 
really started him in the instalment 
furniture field. 


Young and impetuous, he had yet 
to learn that increased sales require 
a proportionately larger amount of 
working capital. This he obtained 
from various sources, temporarily 


solving the problem. 


His operation now was attracting 
attention. At the request of our sales 
department, the account was opened 
with a nominal limit. In four years 
sales increased from $42,000 to 
$78,000, while assets rose from 
$47,000 to $67,000. Liabilities cor- 
respondingly went from $19,000 to 
$37,000. 


Regular Visits to Customer 


During this period, the writer 
visited this customer on regular trips 
to the territory. These visits developed 
a warm friendship and an unusual 
amount of confidence in each other. 


In 1936, an automobile sales 
agency discontinued business and the 
building was offered to our friend at 
a very reasonable rental. This build- 
ing was on the main street and had 
everything required for a progressive 
furniture store. We realized that the 
additional floor space would make 
necessary a much larger inventory, 
an extensive advertising program, 
renovation of the building, and other 


By HARRY C. PFOST 
Divisional Credit Manager 


C. M. Simmons Company 
Linden, New Jersey 


expenses that called for more capital. 


Following considerable delibera- 
tion we recommended that the lease 
be signed. After one year of opera- 
tion in the new location, the total 
assets, mostly instalment accounts 
receivable, reached $126,000, with 
liabilities $83,000, but sales volume 
had increased to $195,000. 


The banks in those days were not 
in the consumer loan business to any 
extent, and so it became necessary to 
borrow from a professional money 
lender, at the usual high interest rate 
for that type of loan. In addition, 
major sources of supply were con- 
tacted by both the subject and the 
writer, with the happy result that 
more credit and longer terms became 
available. About this time, Simmons 
Company perfected a credit plan 
through which a dealer could finance 
the purchase of our products over a 
period of 12 months. This plan was 
offered and accepted, which partly 
released funds ordinarily coming to 
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us, for payment to other creditors. | 
might mention that this plan is still 
available through the American Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, a wholly. 
owned subsidiary of Simmons Com. 
pany, and over the years has helped 
many of our customers to finance 
their long-term instalment sales. 


The next five years were indeed inter- 
esting ones. Sales increased to $405,000, 
with assets $258,000 and liabilities 
$167,000. Creditors had continued their 
cooperation, the professional money 
lender increased his loans but at a 
more reasonable rate of interest, and 
purchases from Simmons Company were 
financed, and many times refinanced. 

During this critical period which 
developed primarily from lack of cash 
receipts due to long-term instalment 
sales, it was decided to add a line of 
clothing which could be sold at a 
good gross profit and on short terms. 
This new line worked out as expected 
and cash receipts were more in pro- 
portion to cash requirements. 


Three Branch Stores, More Problems 


However, the young man had lost 
none of his ambition and opened 
three branch stores in nearby com: 
munities. This expansion strained the 
working capital position to such an 
extent that the situation seemed hope- 
less. At an informal meeting of a few 
larger creditors, we insisted upon 
immediate sale of the branch stores. 
The debtor swallowed his pride and 
complied with our request. This re: 
lieved some of the financial strain and 
provided the main store with mer- 
chandise which, because of the war, 
had been on allocation. 


Late in 1942 there was opened in 
a nearby city a store which sold furs 
at retail. A sample line of merchan- 
dise was put into this store and 4 
substantial volume was produced on 
a cash basis. Sales for the end of 
1943, covering furniture, clothing 


and furs, reached $495,000, with 
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H48kY C. PFOST started bis 
credit career at 16 as a Sten- 
ographer in the credit department 
of Westinghouse Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, New York City. 
Seven years later he became associ- 
ated with the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, working as credit 
investigator, statement analyst and 
correspondent. After eight years of 
service there, he was named credit 
and office manager of Benjamin & 
Johnes, Newark, N.]. 

For the past 25 years Mr. Pfost 
has been divisional credit manager 
of Simmons Company, at Linden, 
N.]. Always active in association 
work, he has served as trustee, vice- 
president and president of the New 
Jersey Association of Credit Execu- 
tives, and currently is councillor. 





assets totaling $301,000 against 
liabilities of $127,000. 


Fur Business Dropped 
With the end of the war, the fur 


business was discontinued and ll 
effort put into the sale of furniture 
and clothing. Sales continued on a 
level of between $450,000 and $500,- 
000, but assets reached a peak of 
$501,000 at the end of 1949, with 
liabilities of $191,000. 

During the war years, and im- 
mediately following, the subject in- 
vested small'sums in real estate, both 
locally and in Florida, which yielded 
substantial profits. The proceeds of 
these transactions were put into the 
business and to acquire more hold- 
ings, the most important of which 
was the purchase of the building in 
which the business was housed and 
which had been leased for so long a 
period of time. 


Sells Business, Retains Building 


In 1950, at the age of 47, our 
friend sold the furniture business but 
retained the building. He gave the 


new owner a lease based on a per- | 


centage of sales. That new owner, in 


1953, had a volume of approximately 
$800,000. The three branch stores 


which were sold in the darkest days | 


are still in existence and provide their 

owners with satisfactory incomes. 
The cash received from the sale 
of the furniture business was in- 
vested in other ventures and a 
Statement dated July 31, 1954, 
showed a gross income of $82,000. 
You ask—What did these many 
years of hard work get the writer, or 
the company which pays his salary? 
Admittedly it was hard work, be- 
(Concluded on page 29) 








New 1995 
Business Trends 


Chart Now Ready 


offered free to Executives by 





American Credit 


OUR copy of the 1955 edition of this famous chart is 
yo for mailing. All you need do is fill out and mail 
the coupon below, and you will receive this 45 inch, full 
color graph that’s suitable for framing. It charts national 
income, consumer spending, business activity, stock price 
trends, other vital business facts from 1796 to date. Mail 
the coupon below, today. 


Ameriean Credit 


Indemnity Company 
of New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Please send me a copy of your 1955 Business Trends and Progress Chart 
re 

Company 

Address _ 


City__ 
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Yardsticks of Credit Joh Many and Long 


Sevenfold Responsibility Is Advisory, Executive, Administrative 


student, fair and open to convic- 

tion, understanding and ap- 
proachable, ethical and sound in 
practice, a specialist in his many 
fields, not jealous of authority or 
prerogatives, if he knows himself, his 
customers and his business, and “is 
able to see the present, guess the 
future and build solidly for both,”— 
then and then only does he measure 
up to his office and its responsibili- 
ties. 


Eldred P. Simmons, general credit 
manager of the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, Dallas, and newly elected 
president of the American Petroleum 
Credit Association, tracks those re- 
sponsibilities of the credit executive 
down to the following: 


(1) The stockholder of the business; 

(2) His Management; 

(3) All other departments of his com- 
pany; 

(4) His company’s customers; 

(5) His own department; 

(6) The credit profession; 

(7) Himself. 


Contribution to marketing profits 
—not merely conservation of them— 
is the credit manager’s responsibility 
to owners and management, and he 
must “play advisory, executive and 
administrative roles” to help achieve 
the profits which “can be derived 
only from a combination of selling 
merchandise and services at a profit- 
able price and in sufficient volume, 
and collecting full sales value early 
enough.” 


To fulfill the three roles and ac- 
complish those aims, Mr. Simmons 
declares, the credit manager must 
meet these tests: 

(1) “Be salesminded—but not to the 
point of losing his value as watchdog 
of the company’s investment in receiv- 
ables. 

(2) “Seek ways to sell the broadest 
field possible, with minimum or satis- 
factory credit loss ratio. 

(3) “Be a stabilizer between oversell- 
ing and underselling his accounts to in- 
sure sound, profitable business on a 
permanent basis. 

(4) “Recognize all the hazards in 
each account, yet explore all possible 
avenues for selling that account with 
reasonable safety. 

(5) “Be on top of conditions and 
trends, in individual accounts, and in 
general nature, and be elastic enough to 
meet them properly. 

(6) “Be a good public relations man. 

(7) “Be a positive business builder 
for customers and company.” 


[’ a credit manager is an insatiable 


With the end-products “sales vol- 
ume—born of customer goodwill— 
and receivables, the result of both,” 
says Mr. Simmons, “the credit man- 
ager is responsible for an important 
part of his company’s tangible assets 
—its receivables, and for an even 
larger portion of its intangible assets 
—customer goodwill.” 

Because exceptionally well rated 
accounts often are only a small seg- 
ment of the total customer potential, 
the credit manager needs both 
knowledge and skill to approve many 
lower ratings while retaining a 
reasonably safe risk margin. Yet that 
is only the beginning of his job. “He 


them too much, or too little. In other 
ways too he is setting their tomor- 
row’s conditions by what he does or 
does not do today.” 


And How Can He Help Materially? 


How can credit management assist 
the customer materially? Mr. Sim- 
mons mentions a few ways: 

(1) Aid him in planning his buying 
and selling program to fit inventory 
needs, sell on right terms and in proper 
cash-to-credit ratios; 


(2) Help him analyze and understand 
the meaning of his financial and operat- 
ing statements; 


(3) Study and appraise his present 


“Every time a credit manager extends credit to either an 
individual consumer or a business he goes into partnership 
with that customer as an investor in his personal or business 


operations. 


“But a partner should know a lot about those operations 
before he invests his company’s money, and keep currently 
informed on them afterward. His knowledge must be both 
specific and general, and particularly applicable to his business 
customers—the commercial, industrial, and reseller accounts.”’ 


must maintain those accounts on his 
ledgers, and keep them active, sound, 
current, mutually satisfactory, mu- 
tually profitable.” 


“Textbooks Can’t Tell Him How” 

“No textbook,” declares the oil 
company executive, “can tell him 
how. Every person and every busi- 
ness is different, has _ different 
characteristics, qualities and abili- 
ties. 

“So a credit manager’s first re- 
sponsibility to his customer is to 
know all about him, right in the be- 
ginning and currently thereafter. The 
values of personal contacts should 
not be underestimated, particularly 
with the more important volume ac- 
counts. The values are multiple, re- 
current and lasting.” 

To gain mutual understanding, 
confidence and respect, he “must 
understand, properly evaluate, have 
a feeling for, and be proficient in the 
human relations aspects of his job.” 
He can help “build morale and esprit 
de corps within the organization and 
friendship for the company outside.” 

The customers’ financial conditions 
are also in varying degree the credit- 
man’s responsibility. “He can sell 
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delinquent receivables and past credit 
losses, and to improve his credit, ac- 
counting and collection methods; 

(4) Weigh his insurance needs against 
his present coverage; 

(5) Offer constructive suggestions. 

Mr. Simmons points out that no 
man can do all these tasks alone, but 
it is the credit executive’s job to see 
that they are done by his and other 
departments. 

Which brings us to his responsi- 
bility to his own department. If it 
is to have maximum efficiency it 
requires well-selected and _ well- 
trained personnel. So the manager 
“must know all of the operations and 
each of his personnel’s limitations 
and capacities.” His leadership must 
be “positive yet constructive,” his 
counsel that of a co-worker and 
friend. A credit manager must be “a 
builder of men.” 

Too, the credit manager is “largely 
responsible for the knowledge and 
attitudes other departments have of, 
and toward, credits, receivables, col- 
lections, and customer goodwill . . . 
by better acquainting them with the 
reasons for and importance of ac- 
curate, proper, and prompt handling 





—é 


You may depend upon it that 
he is a good man whose intimate 
friends are all good, and whose 
enemies are decidedly bad. 
—Laveter 


of all matters affecting customers 
and customers’ accounts. 

“To the sales department a credit 
manager is particularly responsible 
for the salesmen’s knowledge and 
understanding of credit principles, 
policies and practices, and the part 
all three play in sales and profits. 

“Then a credit manager has defi- 
nite responsibilities to all other 
credit managers and credit people, to 
increase the prestige of his profession 
by demonstrating its increasing value 
to business, to buyers, and to our 
country’s economic wellbeing. It is 
a part of his job to prove, by ex- 
ample and precept, that credit man- 
agers are constructive, not destruc- 
tive; builders of sound business 
| structures, not wreckers of economy; 
are able, ready and willing to lend 
their talents and energies to improve 
the status and condition of company, 
customers, and the public; and are 
constantly trying to broaden their 
knowledge, increase their abilities, 
and enlarge their capacities for even 
greater service, and in even more 
constructive ways. 

“To himself a credit manager is 
accountable for ably discharging all 
obligations his job and his profession 
impose. He owes it to himself to 
carry his title and its obligations with 
pride and constantly strive to merit 
the one and fulfill the other.” 


MR. SIMMONS (left) receives the 
gavel as the new president of the 
American Petroleum Credit Associ- 
ation, from the retiring chief execu- 
tive, H. M. Barrentine, manager of 
retail credits, Skelly Oil Company, 
ai the Kansas City Conference. 





*39,000 missing 


...and so was one 


of our trusted employees! 


(Based on Company File #130975) * 


We thought ourselves pretty good 
judges of character. But how wrong 
we were! 

You see, we hired a woman for a 
job that included handling cash and 
doing bookkeeping. She was mar- 
ried. Had three children—all in 
school. Last job in the East. 

She seemed capable and we had 
no reason to question her honesty, 
so we took her on. That turned out 
to be a mistake. 


A routine audit eight months 
after she came with us disclosed 
many irregularities in her accounts. 
We started an investigation. But the 
woman and her family suddenly 
disappeared. 

It didn’t take long to find out 
why. She had been systematically 
stealing funds almost from the first 
day she started work. All told, in 
just seven months on the job, she 


had taken over $39,000! 


In such a situation, an unprotected employer is left holding the 
bag. And his creditors may find a problem on their hands, too. 
Of course, the problem can be avoided. A Hartford Blanket 

Fidelity Bond offers solid protection against the risk of 
employee dishonesty. It pays for loss of cash, merchandise 
or other company property stolen by any employee. 

Does your own company have this protection? 

If it doesn’t, ask your Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company Agent or your insurance broker 
to explain its many advantages now. 

And remember—check for “employee dishonesty” 
coverage when reviewing the insurance carried by credit 
applicants. A Fidelity Bond may be just as important to 
their financial health as fire or liability insurance. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford :; 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Credit Management Research Vital to 


Keep Pace With Fast-Moving Economy 


By CHARLES E. FERNALD 


President, Credit Research Foundation 
of National Association of Credit Men, 
and Partner in Fernald & Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, Phila- 
delphia. 


N every segment of business, 
there is a growing need for 
creative research as we all try to 
understand better this fast-changing 
world and our constantly increasing 
responsibility in it. 

Research in commercial credit 
management is important, not be- 
cause it is currently the “thing to 
do,” but because, in order to keep 
abreast of an even faster-changing 
economy, credit managers must be 
better prepared with increased 
knowledge to do an even better job. 


Research, into commercial credit 
and its management is relatively 
young compared to research into 
products, production, markets, ad- 
vertising and sales techniques. In 
business research, probably less 
has been done in commercial credit 
management than in any other field. 


For less than five years there has 
been within the National Association 
of Credit Men a group charged with 
the specific responsibility of re- 
search in commercial credit manage- 
ment. This group, the Credit 
Research Foundation, with a staff of 
three men and six women, is also 
responsible for all educational ac- 
tivities of N.A.C.M—the National 
Institute of Credit, the Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial 
Management, the Credit Manage- 
ment Workshops, and the One-Day 
Credit Research Conferences. 

Organizing and Clarifying 

With limited funds and personnel, 
the Foundation is making sound, if 
slow, progress. It is just beginning to 
organize and clarify the tremendous 
fund of knowledge which should be 
available to every person responsible 
for the increasingly demanding 
function of credit. 

It must be recognized, however, 
that, because of the multiple con- 
ditions which usually are involved, 
business research generally—and 
commercial credit research specifi- 
cally—cannot develop absolute 
“principles,” “formulae,” or “an- 
swers” to specific problems. 


Also, as in any research, there are 
times when the findings of a study 
are negative, when the answer is: 
“No, this won’t work.” Even such 
an answer, arrived at by sound and 
penetrating methods, adds to knowl- 
edge; it, at least until conditions 
change, “closes the door” against 
what perhaps was a well-established 
misbelief. 


Application Is Final Judge 


Too often the charge is made that 
research is “too theoretical” .. . 
“academic” . “not practical”. 
Some say: “It looks good, but I 
haven’t got around to really study- 
ing it.” 

Whether a certain and sound piece 
of research is useful or useless de- 
pends upon its application in the 
light of local and usually unique 
conditions by the credit manager 
and his personnel. 

If it is ignored the best research 
in the world is a waste of time, 
money and personnel. 


A Myth Laid at Rest 
Here is an example of popular 
misinterpretation of existing facts, 
uncovered in a recent study* by 
Robert M. Wald and Roy A. Doty. 


*"The Top Executive—A Firsthand Profile.'' Har- 
vard Business Review, July-August 1954. 


Life can only be understood 
backwards; but it must be 
lived forwards. 
—Soren Kierkegaard 
Danish Philosopher 
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For a long time there has existed 
a feeling that successful top business 
executives—board chairmen, presi- 
dents, vice presidents, and secretary- 
treasurers—“came up the hard way.” 
The traditional picture is that of 
the immigrant or first-generation 
American boy “struggling to rise 
above his humble beginnings,” or 
the country boy “striking out on his 
own in the big city.” 


Survey Writes Another Story 

This new study suggests rather 
clearly that the serious-minded, 
even studious, city boy, from a happy 
upper-middle-class family, has the 
best chance to be tomorrow’s ex- 
ecutive. 

According to the study, the fol- 
lowing are important: 


1. Early influence of professional 
and management attitudes. 

2. College training and good 
grades. 


3. A happy family relationship 
in early life; a strong interest in 
and attachment to the present 
family group. 

4. Active participation in, and 
leadership of, diversified “outside” 
activities. 


5. A strong interest in religion, 
health, and people. 


Certainly, these findings need fur- 
ther investigation. If one chooses to 
call them “academic” or “theoretical” 
as an excuse for ignoring them, then 
so far as he is concerned the study 
need not have been made. 


Requirements of Progress 

Progress requires sound under- 
standing of existing knowledge, de- 
velopment of new knowledge, and 
sound decisions based on both. 

The first and third of these re- 
quirements rest primarily with the 
individual commercial credit man- 
ager; the second is the primary aim 
of researchers in credit management. 

A writer} recently summed up this 
way: “Research is the road to im- 
provement and progress. It is the 
antithesis of indolence and stag- 
nation, of  self-satisfaction and 
complacency. It is not synonymous 
with day-dreaming, opportunism or 
expediency.” 


+ Rudolph M. Severa "'Is Research Important?”, 
Management Monthly, November 1954. 
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Scouts Salute Credit Leader 
W. H. Pouch on 80th Birthday 

Carrying out an annual custom, 
Boy Scouts honored William H. 
Pouch of New York with a serenade 
anc surprise party in his home on 
his 80th birthday. A past president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men as well as past president of the 
New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association, and an 
ardent worker in the promotion of 
Scouting all over the world, Mr. 
Pouch expressed the birthday wish 
that “more men would realize their 
great responsibility for the character 
building of youth.” 

Mr. Pouch is chairman of Con- 
crete Steel Company and president 
of the American Dock Company. 

His election to the N.A.C.M. presi- 
dency at the 1926 Credit Congress in 
New York was a tribute to his tire- 
less work cver the years for organ- 
ized credit. 

One of his outstanding achieve- 
ments was leadershin of the fund 
campaign which gave fighting tools 
to the N.A.C.M.’s drive against credit 
crooks through the Fraud Prevention 
Department. He was chairman of the 
general committee to raise the funds 
authorized by the directors in 1924. 
The goal was $1,750,000. With $1 
million as the objective of the first 
half of the campaign, subscriptions 
totaled $1,042,000. Three divisional 
offices were set up, and in two years 
1686 complaints were filed, 860 in- 
dicted, 306 convicted, and recoveries 
of stolen merchandise for the cred- 
itors exceeded a million dollars. 

At the Washington, D.C. conven- 
tion in 1925, Mr. Pouch became vice 
president of the eastern division. It 
was in his presidency, 1926-27, that, 
following a year in which business 
failure losses exceeded those of 1925, 
the U.S. Congress passed the 
McFadden-Pepper bill, supported by 
the N.A.C.M., to recharter the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks for an indeter- 
minate term and to grant national 
banks limited branch bank privi- 
leges. At the same time, par 
Clearance was saved by a US. 
Supreme Court decision. 


Surety Association Elects Gaffney 
Warren N. Gaffney, commissioner 
of banking and insurance of the 
State of New Jersey, has been named 
general manager of The Surety As- 
sociation of America, which has as 
Members 74 stock insurance com- 
panies in fidelity, surety and forgery 
bond underwriting. Mr. Gaffney suc- 
ceeds the late Martin W. Lewis. 











LOOK FOR THIS MAN! 


He is your local U.S.F.&G. Agent 


Te want to see him because he knows 
how to give your company maximum coverage 
against losses which are due to dishonesty, 

vandalism and accident... with a minimum 


of premium outlay. 


Or if you want to see him today, there is a 
U.S. F. & G. agent in your community who 


will be glad to call on you at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 








CASUALTY 
FIDELITY-SURETY 


FIRE 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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CENTRAL RECORD FILE of the Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp., Rockford, Mich., 
where the customer history cards for the company’s extensive dealer list are maintained. 
Department employees are shown comparing a photocopy made on the Peerless F-11 


Printer with the original ledger card. 


New Equipment, New Savings 


At the Wolverine Shoe & Tanning 
Corporation, Rockford, Mich., a 
Peerless F-1 printer and IBM punch 
card accounting equipment comple- 
ment each other in mechanized proc- 
essing of the firm’s more than 50,000 


accounts receivable records. 


Mechanization step number one 
came in 1950, Office Manager E. W. 
Leonard* tells Creprr AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT, with the installation 
of IBM punch card accounting equip- 
ment to integrate efficiently the in- 
creased business resulting from an 
expanded line of products. An IBM 
facsimile posting machine is used to 
post customer history cards which 
formerly required the handposting 
services of six clerks. However, the 
consolidation of records presented a 
new problem and led to solution in 
mechanization step number two. 


“Since there was only one cus- 
tomer history record on each dealer 
(and it was not considered wise to 
have this pass _ indiscriminately 
through the office), it was decided to 
restrict the customer history card to 
the credit department area and to 
photocopy this record for the use of 
other departments,” Mr. Leonard ex- 
plains. “For this purpose we chose 
the Peerless F-1 Printer and rotary 


*E. W. LEONARD, office manager, 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corporation, 
Rockford, Mich., is a graduate of Mich- 
igan State College (1947), with a degree 
in business administration. Before join- 
ing Wolverine in 1949 he was a machine 
account salesman with Burroughs Cor- 
poration for three years. He is vice 
president of the Western Michigan chap- 
ter of the National Office Managers As- 
sociation, president of the Rockford 
Lions Club, and member of Phi Kappa 
Phi, highest scholastic fraternity at 
Michigan State. 


dryer, manufactured by Peerless 


Photo Products Inc:” 


The “wet” process of photocopying 
was decided upon, rather than the “dry,” 
after examination of other installations. 
Speed-up of work, reduction of cost 
followed. Duplication of effort and 
checking was eliminated. 


“It is surprising how many ap- 
plications for the photocopying 
equipment one can find once it is 
installed,” observes Mr. Leonard. 
“A magazine circulation count for 
salesmen use, which formerly was 
typed for each of the 100 salesmen 
twice a year and required two girls’ 
work for two weeks, was reduced by 
the photocopy process to one week’s 
work for one girl. Checks not recon- 
cilable with the record are photo- 
copied for follow-up and the checks 
released for deposit, thus maintain- 
ing uninterrupted the daily check 
handling process. A photostatic copy 
of an order to a dealer can dissolve 
a disagreement. Testimonial letters, 
newspaper clips, inter- and intra- 


oa sacs 


plant memos and forms are other 
uses for photocopies.” 

Another device for economic op- 
eration in this area has been, de- 
veloped by Mr. Leonard. “Ordi- 
narily two sheets of photographic 
paper are necessary for a positive 
copy of the customer history record. 
We found that we could cut our cosis 
in half by using just the negative 
copy with three scopes strategically 
located throughout the office.” 


Three Electronic Devices 
Introduced by Burroughs 

A high-speed electronic printing 
and accounting machine that prints 
at a speed of more than 43,000 char- 
acters a minute and when used as a 
power company billing machine will 
prepare electric light bills for 2,200 
customers every 10 minutes; an elec- 
tronic device which will make en- 
tries in a bank pass-book simul- 
taneously with tape recording for 
transmittal to other departments; 
and a portable microfilming unit are 
among the new devices introduced 
in recent months to the press and 
banking groups by John S. Coleman, 
president of Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit. 

The Micro-Twin, ‘table-top’ size 
microfilming machine for office use, 
which combines recording and read- 
ing in one unit, was developed after 
two years of research and engineer- 
ing development by Bell & Howell 
Company and Burroughs. 


Burroughs Executive Honored 
Sheldon F. Hall, vice president 
and secretary of Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, has been elected 
president of the Office Equipment 
Manufacturers Institute. 


Cost Accountants Pick Lindsay 

Alexander J. Lindsay, head of the 
public accounting firm of Alexander 
J. Lindsay & Co., Denver, is the 
new president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER permits both employee and office to be well-dressed. 
The design of the 3/, b.p. “flush-type” room conditioner permits it to be installed almosi 
flush with the window, only five inches of the cabinet extending into the room, Th 


unit is a product of Servel, Inc. 
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Can't Afford Luxury of Mismanagement 


In Buyer’s Market, Johnson Tells Bankers 


‘douins, “Trust in Allah but tether 
your horse,” has its parallel on 
. today’s business 
scene. Confi- 
dence in the 
strength of 
America’s econ- 
omy continues 
strong and gen- 
eral, and busi- 
ness is overall 
high except in 
terms of 1953’s 
all-time records, 
but at the same time bank loan 
officers and credit executives have 
squared away to the realities of the 
buyers’ market, says T. W. Johnson, 
vice president of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. 


“There is once more a premium 
on management, and management 
has again become a vital factor that 
must be evaluated more closely,” 
the outgoing president of the Rob- 
ert Morris Associates cautioned at 
the Cleveland Conference of the 
bankers’ organization. “Business 
today cannot afford the luxury of 
ignorance and incompetency.” 


Out of 10,000-mile series of get- 
togethers with bank folk in all sec- 
tors, Mr. Johnson passed along the 
conclusion of businessmen that “ad- 
justments in our economy do not 
of themselves mean depression, that 
dips and adjustments are necessary 
to relieve the dislocations and pres- 
sures.” Since “we cannot expect to 
make new highs every year, bankers 
and businessmen realize that we 
have a job to do—and we're settling 
down to do it. It is certainly appar- 
ent that as loan officers and credit 
men we have had easier years in 
credit work.” This competitive peri- 
od he called “not only healthy, stim- 
ulating and normal, but also in the 
public interest.” 

“We are also in an era once more 
when the almost lost art of ‘selling 
must be considered again—and that 
goes for banking, too. 


[iv OLD saying of the Be- 





T. W. JOHNSON 


Sm ee te ne RN Ine HORNETS 





Don’t judge too harshly 
the people who fail to take 
your advice—they may have 
Isoked at you and conclud- 
€ 1 you have been following 
uv. 


—Anonymous 





— 


“Loans of course are off somewhat, 
but banks are not rushing out for 
business on an unsound business. 
Banks are still being somewhat se- 
lective and are upgrading their 
risks.” 

Insistence on good cost and ac- 
counting records, cash forecasts and 
budgets, and accurate knowledge of 
operating costs, by close working 
with the Associates committee on 
cooperation with public accountants, 
“has resulted in very great direct 
benefit to business and industry 
and prevention of losses by our 
banks including a considerable re- 
duction in fraud cases,” Mr. John- 
son noted. 

Emphasized also was “the frank 
and honest interchange of credit 
information—good and bad—on a 
basis not equaled in any other com- 
mercial nation”, which has followed 
the Associates’ activities through the 
committee on cooperation with mer- 
cantile men. He underscored also the 
adherence to the Associates’ Code 
of Ethics and the achievements of 
the committees on cooperation with 
finance and loan comnanies, the re- 
search activity and the interest in 
the published results of the survey 
on “The Extension of Bank Credit 
to the Finance Industry and to Con- 
sumers.” 


But It’s Only the Beginning 

All this is only the beginning, 
however, the bankers were advised 
in light of the vast changes under- 
way “in the affairs of men and na- 
tions.” Stimulation of industry 
growth is the road to future great- 
ness for America, with productivity 
the key as “the only way, with our 
limited working force, to overcome 
the hordes in the potential working 
force of the Communistic world. 
Productivity is truly our ‘secret 
weapon.’ 

“The professional responsibility 
of bankers as trustees of the purse 
strings of our nation is just as great 
as any imposed on our doctors and 
lawyers. Holding the power of life 
or death over businesses which may 
get into difficulty or be over-extend- 
ed credit-wise by a nod of the head, 
we may pass sentence which may 
send a business into bankruptcy, in- 
to oblivion, with all the economic 
loss and, even more important, the 
human loss and heartaches that may 
be involved. Truly a profound re- 
sponsibility, and woe to the one who 
takes it lightly and who may not 
make the effort to prepare himself.” 


Don't fool yourself 
about LIFO 


As a method of accounting, we 
have no quarrel with LIFO, at all. 


But as protection against busi- 
ness losses due to price changes— 
that’s something else again. 


As the U. S. Tax Court found in 
a recent decision involving Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills— 


“The so-called LIFO method is 
merely an accounting proce- 
dure employed in computing the 
value of the closing inventory 
of a taxpayer for tax purposes 
. . . the LIFO method is no 
guarantee against the hazards 
of business, and the use thereof 
does not, in and of itself, insure 
the user against the realization 
of an actual gain or loss. This 
is true, whether or not a con- 
stant level of inventory is main- 
tained.” 


The whole case, of course, is 
particularly interesting because 
the Treasury Departmert’s conten- 
tion had been that Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills didn’t take any in- 
ventory risks, or have to worry 
about hedging, because it used the 
LIFO inched of accounting. But, 
as the judge found, LIFO alone is 
no substitute when it comes to 
protecting operating profit. 

If you haven’t been hedging 


your own inventories... 


If you’ve been relying on LIFO 
alone... 

Then we think you should ex- 
plore the best methods of using 
the futures markets to protect 
your business against loss. 

And if you don’t know just how 
to begin, we’ll be happy to mail 
you a copy of our brand new 
booklet “How To Hedge Com- 
modities”—a 64-page guide to the 
basic principles of hedging that 
everyone should apply. 

There’s no charge, of course. 
Simply address a card or letter 
to— 

Mr. H. B. ANDERSON 


Department CF-108 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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SALESMEN COOPERATE IN CHANGES 


By GERARD J. CARNEY 


Vice President and 
General Sales Manager 


The Dayton Pump and Manufacturing Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


— CREDIT department at the Dayton Pump and 
Manufacturing Company is definitely on the sales 
team! Cooperation between the credit and sales depart- 
ments is paying real dividends to the company. 

Periodically our assistant credit manager re-evaluates 
our accounts, territory by territory. He takes the reports 
which come in from credit rating agencies and compares 
them with the company’s own ledger experiences. In some 
cases he may want also to check the customer’s credit 
rating with other suppliers. 

After a careful analysis of these various findings, our 
credit rating of the customer may be moved up or down. 

What is significant to note is this: Whenever there 
is a change of any kind, the salesman having that 
customer in his territory is told of the change. More- 
over, he is encouraged to respond to this change in 
rating by indicating whether or not he thinks it is 
fair and wise. Since he is encouraged to participate in 
this manner, he is less likely to gripe when the rating 
goes down and more likely to take advantage of the 
situation when the rating goes up. 

In some cases the salesman is told that the upward 
revision of a rating is on a “probationary” basis. Such 
accounts are watched closely—both from the field and 
from the home office. 


Salesmen Find System Works 

How do our salesmen like this plan? They agree that 
it is tremendously worthwhile to them. And their in- 
creased sales prove that it is also worthwhile to the com- 
pany. 

Although the following is an unusual case, it is indica- 
tive of what can happen when credit and sales depart- 
ments cooperate all along the line. A Michigan customer 
who was doing a volume of $800 a month with us has 
increased his business over ten-fold in less than two years. 
We permitted him to increase his purchases after a 
twice-a-month payment plan had been developed for him. 


Part Payment Plan Boosts Sales 

Other customers have increased sales of our products 
from 60 to 100 per cent through plans which enable them 
to make partial payments. 

That’s what I mean when I say cooperation betweer 
the two departments pays! 

As for having marginal risks on our books, they are 
few and far between. The cooperation which I have de- 
scribed usually moves a customer from the “possible mar- 
ginal risk” class to a profitable account. 

Perhaps I should say here that we make every attempt 
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to avoid the marginal risk in the first place. Essentially 
our business is derived from customers having proven 
financial stability. 

This does not mean, of course, that we refuse to 
do business with small accounts. We are quite eager 
to cooperate with the young, aggressive customer 
who has a good potential. We also want the smail 
account which has done a steady, although unspec- 
tacular, business year after year. 

In both these instances we try to help him develop his 
business by being as liberal as possible in extending 
credit. He can earn a higher credit rating with us by 
taking us fully into his confidence, by giving us a finan- 
cial statement from time to time, and by demonstrating 
to us that he wants to build solidly on our complete line 
rather than gamble on a “hot” item at the beginning of 
a peak selling season. 

It is our experience that the best solution to credit 
-problems is close and friendly cooperation between credit 
and sales departments. That sort of cooperation exists at 
Dayton Pump. 


W. M. MASSON 


BEGUN ON PAGE 13 


Last, but not less important, is the responsibility 
to the sales department. Recognizing the all-impor- 
tance of the sale, the credit department is just as 
anxious to obtain it as is the sales départment. Every 
possibility is explored in an attempt to justify the 
extension of credit. If this fails, there is always the 
possibility of C.O.D. terms, or secured terms in the 
form of a personal note, assignment of receivables, 
personal guarantee, or other binding instruments. 

Our terms of sale are 14 per cent discount, twice month- 
ly, on the 10th and 25th, and/or net 30 days. Assuming 
that each customer would pay his bill in accordance with 
our net terms, we would have an average of 30-day sales 
on the books at all times. At the present time, we are aver- 
aging 3414-day sales. When we eliminate from our cal- 
culation all of our customers who discount their bills, 
we arrive at a figure which varies from 22 to 25 per cent 
of our total receivables being past due at all times. Ex- 
pressed in dollars, this means a standing investment of 
$25,000 for each $100,000 of receivables on the books. 

Upon aging our accounts receivable, we consistently 
average out about as follows: 


Current 75% 
30 days past due 13% 
60 days past due 6% 
90 days past due 6% 


It is our opinion that a further liberalization of policy 
would not result in a corresponding increase in profitable 
sales, and could conceivably result in an alarming in- 
crease in bad debt losses. Attractive orders don’t usually 
fall in the lap, like over-ripe apples from a tree. If a 
salesman calls on a prospective customer for the ‘irst 
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time and walks out five minutes later with a sizable order, 
modesty should prevail in his thoughts, for it is quite 
likely that he has received the order because the cus- 
tomer has been rejected by his regular source, or his 
credit is so extended that he would hesitate to place the 
order there. Similarly, when the account has been placed 
on €.0.D. basis, this is not the result of a whim or vin- 
dictiveness. When a customer continually abuses credit, 
by refusing to cooperate in a collection situation, he is 
not deserving of credit support and the salesman would 
be better off to direct his effort in other directions. 

It has been said that a credit manager who has no bad 
debts or relatively few losses should be fired, for he is 
restricting sales. On the other hand, we never have known 
a credit manager to get a slap on the back or a fat raise 
for having rung up a new record for losing money. With 
the middle-of-the-road credit policy we are trying to 
pursue, we feel certain that our bad debt losses will not 
be too small or too restrictive to progressive sales policy. 
Our history bears out this contention. 

Looking at the customer objectively, we might conclude 





Liaison Holds Credit Loss Low 


NTERDEPARTMENTAL cooperation as a bulwark 

against credit losses is emphasized by Vice Presi- 
dent Vincent C. Ziegler, Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, Boston. He writes: 

“In our company the sales department works close- 
ly and continuously with the credit department. The 
credit department is kept posted of sales plans and 
changes in the distribution policy to a point where 
projected moves consider the credit influence. 

“I think our credit losses are exceptionally low as 
a result of the close sales liaison.”’ 





that if he has character and capacity he is almost a cer- 
tainty to succeed. Willingness to pay, which is inherent 
in all persons of good character, transcends ability to 
pay. 

The sales department should look upon the credit 
department as a positive sales aid. It is only through 
a complete and honest understanding of the problems 
and objectives of the sales department by the credit 
department, and vice versa, that the overall objective 
of the organization can be realized. This mutual 
objective must transcend personal feelings regarding 
the mode of operation of either department. The final 
decisions of each must be respected as having been 
arrived at as the result of trained analysis and study 
in a specific field of business. 

Our credit policy will strive always to be productive. 
It will do everything in its power to create and maintain 
a friendly, cooperative, open-minded relationship with its 
customers, in an effort to build goodwill. With the facili- 
ties for investigation and analysis at the command of the 
credit department, it is the logical source of much mate- 
tial beneficial to both the sales and treasury departments. 
We maintain uptodate credit and collection information 
on thousands of accounts, and we realize that the manner 
in which the information is handled can make or break 
goodw'il and future business in direct proportion to the 
lact arid skill with which it is handled. 

Working together we can secure the most orders at 


the least possible risk of loss—and orders are our busi- 
hess, 





THEY CALLED THE SHOTS 








Gerarp J. CARNEY, vice president and general sales manager of 
The Dayton Pump and Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
had joined Procter & Gamble Company after graduation from 
Fordham University, and became first assistant sales manager 
of the industrial division, Cincinnati home office, in 1947, -Fol- 
lowed a short period as special products sales manager for 
Lodge & Shipley Company, Cincinnati, before associating with 
Dayton Pump in 1951 as general sales manager. Two years 
later he was named to the directorate and in 1954 became a 
vice president. 


J. C. Dabney, manager of the international division of the Harris- 
Seybold Company, Cleveland, has been for 15 years with this 
heavy industry concern of rotary presses, power cutters and the 
like. He previously was director of marketing, assistant general 
sales manager, eastern district sales manager and Seybold Divi- 
sion sales manager. Earlier he had been with Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio and manager of service station sales for 
Northern Ohio. 


Joun B. Gitpert, general sales manager, Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany, San Francisco, had gone directly to Zellerbach after 
graduation from the University of California. Excepting five 
years in Army service, he was successively a salesman, execu- 
tive supervisor of sales, sales manager, and director of sales 


training. He also has been elected a permanent member of 
the board. 


Frep J. Herter, credit manager of the Elgin National Watch 
Company, became associated with the company in 1946 when 
the distribution outlet system was changed from the approxi- 
mately 90 wholesale accounts to 20,000 retailers. Organization- 
minded, Mr. Hertel, who attended Northwestern University, has 
had three years as a director of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men and is chairman of the publicity committee (and 
vice chairman of the information committee) for the N.A.C.M. 
Credit Congress in May. 


Joun E. LepBetrer for 35 years has been credit manager and 
assistant secretary of Northrup, King & Co., wholesale seed 
company, Minneapolis. He is a graduate of Hamline College 
in St. Paul, and the Minnesota College of Law, and was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law. Mr. Ledbetter is a past president 
of the Minneapolis Association of Credit Men and a former 
director of the National Association of Credit Men. 


W. M. Masson, treasurer of the Mapes & Sprowl Steel Company, 
Union, N.J., has had most of his business experience in heavy 
industry accounting since he attended the Rutgers University 
evening school. Previously employed by Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
in the building materials division at Port Newark, N.J., and by 
Continental Electric Company in Newark, Mr. Masson joined 
Mapes & Sprowl in 1947 and became treasurer the following 
year. He has charge of all accounting and credit and collections. 
He is a trustee of the New Jersey Association of Credit Execu- 
tives. 


Wa ter B. Scorr, western credit manager, Los Angeles, of the 
United States Gypsum Company, literally has combined sales 
and credit functions in his business experience. After joining 
the company in 1925 and taking a brief training course, he 
entered the Los Angeles office and spent 10 years at various 
duties, all in sales. From assistant divisional sales manager he 
went over to credits and became a district credit chief, advanc- 
ing to western credit managership over nine states. 


GrabuatE of the University of Nebraska with degrees in electrical 
and commercial engineering, L. O. WitzENBURG was with The 
Gates Rubber Companyy of Denver in various posts, including 
district manager and sales manager of the Industrial Belt 
Division from 1934 until September 1947; then sales manager, 
Congress Die Casting and Congress Drive Division of The Tann 
Corporation, Detroit. In August 1950 he was named general 
sales manager of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. and The 
Farval Corp. 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER | 


With E. C. Wareheim elevated to 
the chairmanship of the board of 
Commercial Credit Company and 
Alexander E. Duncan in a newly 
created office as founder chairman, 
Edmund L. Grimes has been ad- 
vanced to presidency of the Balti- 
more company which he joined as 
controller 11 years ago. In 1950 Mr. 
Grimes became executive vice presi- 
dent, and was elected a director in 
1951. 


Mr. Duncan, who founded Com- 
mercial Credit Company in 1912 and 
headed the directorate, is chairman 
of American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York and a director of 
Textile Banking Company, Inc., New 
York, and Humphries Manufacturing 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 

The new chairman of Commercial 
Credit, one of the five first employees 
of the company in 1912, was named 
president in 1948. 


Elected to a vice presidency is 
A. W. D. Carlson, who joined in 1947 
as an assistant vice president. 


J. K. PRANTER 


R. L. WYCKOFF 


JoHN K. Pranter has been pro- 
moted to controller of the Metal 
Goods Corporation, and transferred 
to headquarters in St. Louis from the 
Houston office. Before going with 
Metal Goods Corporation, he was 
with Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company and Frank & George 
Frankel Oil Production in Houston. 

In addition to being vice president 
of the Houston Association of Credit 
Men at the time of his promotion, he 
was vice president of the National 
Office Managers Association, Hous- 
ton chapter, and a member of the 
Industrial Personnel Association of 
Houston. At the N.A.C.M. 1952 con- 
vention he served as chairman of the 
general industry meetings commit- 
tee. 

At the same time Richard G. 
Sedgeley was advanced from credit 
manager of the Houston branch to 
office manager of that branch. 


|. J. JEFFRIES DALE SMITH 

I. J. JEFFRIES, recently promoted to 
credit manager of Hershey Chocolate 
Corporation, Hershey, Pa. is a 
graduate of the Wharton school of 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
had been assistant credit manager 
since the early "Thirties. 


Ropcers L. Wyckorr has joined 
the Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles as vice president and 
loan officer. He previously was vice 
president of Liberty National Bank & 
Trust company of Louisville, Ky., 
with which organization he had 
started in 1933 as credit manager. He 
had begun his banking career with 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, in 1927. He is 
a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
has the M.B.A. degree of Harvard 
Business School. Mr. Wyckoff is a 
past president of Louisville chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, past 
national director of Robert Morris 
Associates, a director of the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association, and 
has served as instructor in the Ken- 
tucky School of Banking, University 
of Kentucky. 


Rosert H. Netson has been ele- 
vated to treasurer of Hammond Or- 
gan Company, Chicago, succeeding 
WituiaM L. Laney, who retired after 
25 years with the company. Mr. 
Nelson began in the accounting de- 
partment in 1947, advanced to office 
manager in 1949, and was appointed 
assistant secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer in 1953. 


Harvey THENHAUSEN has been pro- 
moted to general credit manager, 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, 
Ill. He is a past president of the 
Quincy Association of Credit Men. 


Frank L. Cooper has advanced 
from credit manager to treasurer, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 
New York City, succeeding JAMEs 
S. Prince, retired, 
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Dale Smith, Tacoma branch man- ff } 


ager of Washington Co-Operative 
Farmers Association the last four 
years, has been named manager of a 
newly formed credit and personnel 
division at the general office in 
Seattle. Mr. Smith will complete 
his term as president of the Tacoma 
Association of Credit Men. John 
Asmussen, long-time credit manager 
of the Washington Co-Operative, 
will continue his credit administra- 
tion duties with the organization, 
giving special attention to the agri- 
cultural credit problems of the newly 
developed Columbia Basin area in 
eastern Washington. He is a director 
of the Seattle Association of Credit 
Men, and will continue to represent 
his firm there. 


AuBert L. WILLIAMS, a director 
and former vice president and 
treasurer of International Business 
Machines Corporation, New York, 
has been appointed executive vice 
president of the corporation. He will 
continue his responsibilities as treas- 


A. L. WILLIAMS R. H. WHIPPLE 


urer. Mr. Williams began in sales in 
1936; became chief of the production 
requirements branch of the bureau 
of priorities in 1941; served as con- 
troller, then treasurer, and since 1948 
as vice president and treasurer. 


L. H. LaMotte, previously vice 
president in charge of sales and 4 
director in the company, also has 
been named an executive vice pres- 
ident of IBM. 


Raymonp H. Wurtz has assumed 
the office of treasurer of The Birge 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. He also 
retains the post of controller, which 
he has held since 1946. Prior t 
joining Birge company, he was con- 
troller for Fawick Airflex Company, 
Cleveland, for four years, and be 
fore that a public accountant in the 
Detroit and Buffalo areas. 
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lids to Build Self-Help, Not Handouts, 
Called Best to Improve Foreign Trade 


IGHTS focused on achieving 
international trade progress as 
significant as that made in the 
international 
political and 
military sphere, 
authorities ad- 
dressing the 
forty-first Na- 
tional Foreign 
Trade Conven- 
tion in New 
York gave major 
attention to 
changing pat- 
erns in world trade and foreign 
nvestment. 

“Good international economic re- 
ations rest, at bottom, on good trade 
elations,’ keynote speaker Allan 
Sproul, president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York and con- 
ention chairman, told the 2,000 
Helegates. 

“The market for private foreign in- 

vestment is developing,” Mr. Sproul 
said, but he warned against “too much 
rovernmental intervention to force it 
long.” The areas in which Government 
an act to promote private foreign in- 
vestment, he said, are the improvement 
pf tax laws relating to such invest- 
ments and guarantees against special 
isks. 
Authorities agreed that interna- 
ional trade has entered a buyer’s 
arket, the same as our domestic. 
Reflecting the tightened competition 
broad is the Export-Import Bank’s 
hew proposal to extend lines of credit 
0 assist exporters to finance the sale 
pf capital goods of a productive na- 
ue. “We must recognize that the 
problem of the United States is al- 
ost the opposite of that of many 
ountries which are our competitors,” 
leclared Hawthorne Arey, director of 
he Export-Import Bank of Washington 
D.C.) as he outlined the plan. 

Sales eligible to be financed would 
provide for payment in cash of at 
east 20 per cent of the invoice value 
before delivery of the equipment. 
he exporter must then carry not 
ess than 25 per cent of the obliga- 
tions of the foreign importer for his 
own account or with the assistance 
of a commercial bank or other finan- 
ial institution. The Export-Import 
Bank then would purchase, without 
recourse to the exporter, up to 75 
per cent of the obligations of the 
loreign importer or would guarantee 
Payment of the obligations so they 
may be purchased by a commercial 
bank. The obligations carried by 

€ exporter must have the same 
maturities as those of the obligations 





ALLAN SPROUL 


purchased or guaranteed by the 
Export-Import Bank. 

“If American capital is to flow 
abroad, rather than the trickle as at 
present, and if it is to receive its 
proper reward in dollars, the United 
States must in the end import more 
than it exports of goods and serv- 
ices,” said Samuel W. Anderson, 
assistant secretary of commerce for 
international affairs. 

These encouraging signs in world 
trade were noted by Howard C. Shep- 
erd, chairman, The National City Bank 
of New York: The new all-time high 
of world trade in 1954 and the healthier 
pattern of trade than in the early post- 
war years. “When all the figures are 
in, world trade will be found to have 
reached perhaps close to $80 billions, 
more than three and one-half times 
the prewar total,” he declared, pointing 
to the sustaining effect of European 
recovery upon world economic activity. 

“There must be a military policy 
to support any United States foreign 
policy,” said Captain W. B. Thorp, 
USN (ret.), deputy for defense 
economic affairs, office of foreign 
military affairs, office of the assistant 
secretary of defense (International 
Security Affairs), Washington. 

The Convention expressed this 
composite view, according to the 
“Final Declaration: ” 

“Greater foreign activity is desir- 
able but Government should not 
intrude in financial aspects which 
can best be handled by private in- 
terests. 

“Government’s role in promoting 
trade agreements and the extension 
of military and technical aid was 
approved. 

“Declared its opposition to an 
International Finance Corporation, 
whether or not an affiliate of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, which would 
finance private enterprise through 
equity investments.” The Treasury 
Department earlier had announced 
it would aid in creation of such a 
corporation as an affiliate of the 
World Bank and would contribute 
$35 million to a $100 million foreign 
industrial development fund. 

“Declared its objection also to 
participation by Government in a 
Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED) 
which would supply funds for eco- 
nomic development on a grant or 
long-term ‘nominal’ interest basis.” 

The best foreign aid, stated the 
Declaration, is to promote private 
enterprise policies in other countries. 





BRILLION’S 
COSTELLO says: 





"It was pleasing 

to receive settle- 
ment of this ac- 
count especially 
as the firm had 
gone out of 


business." 


GERALD F. COSTELLO 
Credit Manager 

Brillion Iron Works, Inc. 
Brillion, Wisconsin 


Why Not? 


Delegate your tough collec- 
tion jobs to the Credit Asso- 
ciation — the biggest in the 
world BECAUSE no firm is 
too little or too big for its 
services.” 


Write Now 


See for yourself how our Col- 
lection Bureaus can help you. 
Mail the coupon. We'll mail 
the information. 


COMPANY... ........... 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Modernizing for Office Kificienc 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


Complete Industrial Directory 


A-148 The Greater New York InN- 
DUSTRIAL DirEcTORY is now ready for 
distribution. Called the first com- 
plete book of its kind ever published 
for New York City, the volume con- 
sists of two sections and totals 1,354 
pages. This book can be used for a 
prospect list, buyer’s guide, mailing 
list or reference guide, etc. The first 
section lists 32,000 manufacturing 
concerns alphabetically by county, 
with name, address, telephone, prod- 
ucts made, owner, partners, pres., 
vice-pres., treas., secty., adv. mgr., 
plant supt., sales mgr., purch. agent, 
personnel manager, traffic manager, 
office manager, capitalization, num- 
ber of employees in office, number in 
factory, square footage of plant, ter- 
ritorial scope of operations, main 
office, plant, sales and showroom 
locations. The second section con- 
sists of a classified buyers guide 
showing products originating in this 
area, listed alphabetically according 
to the specific product together with 
the name and address of the pro- 
ducer. For further information con- 
tact us. 





Table Top Model Collator 


A-149 A new fast-action, improved 
table-top collator that incorporates 
many refinements previously avail- 
able only in larger floor models has 
been announced by THomas Cot- 
LATORS Company. Using the same 
tilted bins, patented “Ejectomatic 
Feed” and ballbearing mechanism of 
floor units, the table-top model as- 
sures smooth, dependable operation. 
Pages to be collated are stacked into 
bins. Rubber-tipped “fingers” push 
the top sheet of each stack into the 





operator’s hand. The assembled set 
of papers is quickly jogged and drops 
into a gathering tray directly below 
the unit. The collating cycle is con- 
trolled by a hand lever which can be 
located on either the right or left 
side of the unit, according to the 
operator’s convenience. All papers 
are always before her for constant 
inspection to eliminate any possibil- 
ity of blanks or misprints slipping 
through. 


Flat Files in Lifetime Steel 


A-150 The Stacor Equipment Com- 
PANY has designed a dimensional 
four and five drawer “Stakmaster,” 
built like its relatively larger prede- 
cessors. The entire size range is ex- 
tremely popular with drafting and 
drawing rooms. Heavy gauge steel is 
welded to form, making rigid lifetime 
units of highest standards in design, 
performance, and appearance. Draw- 
ers roll smoothly on case-hardened, 
rounded-edge ballbearing rollers. 
Double hinged depressor and back 
hood on each drawer protect tracings 
from curling. The drawers cannot 
pull out accidentally. Stakmasters 
are handsomely finished in green or 
grey hammertone hard baked en- 
amel, with attractive hardware ac- 
cessories. 
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Portable Wireless Intercom 


A-151 GeneraL Inpustry Company 
announces production of new por- 
table wireless intercommunication 
equipment. Simply plug into any 
standard 120 volt AC or DC outlet 
and it’s ready to work. Compact, 
2-way, the portable intercom re- 
quires no _ wires, installation or 
extras. Simplifies office to shop, trol 
stockroom to sales floor, inter-de- jy ‘lu 
partment communication, inventory § Pe 
taking, etc. Allows instant 2-way fail 
communication between 2, 3, or more incl 
persons in separate departments ori S*" 
buildings. Has supra-sensitive sound 
pick-up. Port-A-Phone has an ex- 
clusive silencer to eliminate line 
noise when standing by. Voices can 
be transmitted up to 2% miles within 
the same power-line. The instru- 
ment is made of durable plastic with 
a mottled mahogany finish. 











Simplified Record Handling 


A-152 Ferris Business EQuUIPMEN! 
Company announces the new Ferris fim {ev 
Master Junior Rotary File, designed fim © 


to simplify and speed-up active rec- i Whi 
mat 


plie 

This Department will wel- F™ 
come opportunities to serve Fi? 
you by contacting manufac. f° 
turers or wholesalers for han 
further information regard- FR" 
ing products described dev 
herein. Address MODERN. 
IZING, Credit & Financial F"° 
Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 














ord handling. The Master Junior 
File is made in four cabinet sizes, 
accommodates any record size and 
covers a wide capacity range. The 
files are outfitted with sturdy ten 
inch trays that are easily removable 
Always in view is up to 37 per cent 
of the entire contents, and so acces- 
sible to the operator. Files operate 
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by push button and foot pedal con- 
trol, and are equipped with a special 
clutch device enabling easy manual 
operation in the event of power 
failure. All files are only 38% 
inches high, with the upper surface 
serviceable for letter baskets. 


Adding Machine in Hand 


A-153 A portable adding machine 
developed by ARNOLD BROMBERGER 
Company, is small enough to hold 
while operating. This machine auto- 
matically adds, subtracts and multi- 
plies. An automatic error prevention 
and visual check device makes new 
experience and practice unnecessary. 
Along with the machine comes a 
handy stylus pencil to eliminate fa- 
tigue and prevent broken nails. The 
device is backed by a five-year guar- 
antee. Further information upon re- 
quest. 

































































Day and Night Deposit Unit 
A-154 A keyless slot and locked door 
to accept envelope as well as bag 
deposits are features of a new day 
and night deposit safe developed by 
the Mosler Safe Company. Designed 
by Henry Dreyfuss, the depository 
is styled to harmonize with bank 
exteriors. It is a rectangular unit of 
stainless steel, 19” high by 17” wide. 
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Form Letter Insertions 

A-155 This machine will insert 
material into envelopes at a rate of 
3,000 an hour. Multiple inserts, such 
as a letter, advertising piece, and a 
return card can be made if these in- 
serts are collated first and put into 
the inserting feeder as a_ unit. 
Equipped with two feeding units— 
one for envelope, and one for mate- 
rial to be inserted—the Insert-O- 
Matic handles any size of envelope 
from No. 6 to No. 10. Prinrine DeE- 
vices, INc., has developed this. 





Low-Cost Tape Dispenser 

A-156 This gummed tape dispenser 
holds one to three inch Kraft tape, 
and will dispense up to 30 inches on 
a single stroke of the handle—longer 
lengths on repeat strokes. The cut- 
off blade is guaranteed for the life of 
the machine, and there is thorough 
end-to-end moistening. The dis- 
penser is available in three other 
models, made by the DerBy SEALERS 
ComPANY. 
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A-157_ COMBO, _ punching-bind- 
ing combination machine of Gen- 
eral Binding Corporation, drew at- 
tention at the Advertising Essen- 
tials Show in New York. Here Ken 
McWeeny, sales representative, is 
making a presentation to Charlot 
Byj, an artist with Doebla Greeting 
Cards, Inc. The Combo punches 
standard holes and binds in Cerlox 
plastic materials that are printed, 
duplicated, written, typed or drawn. 





Self-Inked Stamp 


A-158 A new line of self-inked 
porous rubber band stamps has just 
been announced by THE NaTIONAL 
CasH RecisterR Company. NCR band 
stamps will be particularly useful for 
shelf-marking, and for businesses 
having a wide range of prices, since 
the figures may be changed simply 
by turning wheels attached to the 
bands. The bands are chemically 
treated so that they will not stick 
and refuse to turn. In appearance, 
the new stamps are much like the 
widely used “date stamp” familiar to 
all offices, except that they are larger 
and more strongly constructed and 
of course, do not require re-inking 
with every impression. 
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Sauce for the Goose 


ANY MANUFACTURER who closes his 
eyes to the selling of his product by 
price-cutters has a warning from the 
Christmas sales policies adopted by 
a number of large department stores 
as a defensive measure, that 
Fair Trade faces a threat of going 
the way of prohibition. Tied into 
the problem is the development of 
the so-called discount houses, now 
reputed to be doing up to 20 per cent 
of total sales volume in some areas. 

While the constitutionality of Fair 
Trade was upheld, at least by infer- 
ence, when the U. S. Supreme Court 
recently refused to review decisions 
of lower courts upholding Fair 
Trade, leading champions of Fair 
Trade have put it up to the manu- 
facturers themselves to protect the 
principle. So, for example, Maurice 
Mermey, director of the Bureau of 
Education on Fair Trade, said the 
responsibility rested upon the manu- 
facturers. And John W. Anderson, 
president of the American Fair 
Trade Council, dressed down the 
type of manufacturer who gives only 
lip service. 


Advancing Backwards 


BUSINESS concerns are wasting 
millions “on unnecessary office con- 
struction, on renting unnecessary or 
inefficient space, on waste of valu- 
able personnel and equipment, 
through hit-or-miss office planning,” 
R. K. Gad, Jr., director of office 
planning for the Shaw-Walker Com- 
pany, New York, told members of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) chapter of 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation. (Not so at Bridgeport 
Brass Company, where Vice Presi- 
dent Warren J. Faust called in Mr. 
Gad for the planning which saved 
the company the cost of constructing 
a new building, as described in No- 
vember CFM). 


“No two offices that vary by as 
much as one person or one type of 
activity can use the same layout of 
personnel and work-flow and expect 
maximum efficiency,” the office man- 
agers were advised. 


Negotiation First 

SUBSTITUTING negotiation for pe- 
nalization where conditions warrant, 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
turned to a policy of accepting evi- 
dence of a company’s own correction 


of complained-about practices as an 
end to the case, in the interest of 
building the overall economy. How- 
ever, “suppression or restraint of 
competition through conspiracy or 
monopolistic practices” won’t be 
settled informally, the commission 
made clear in reaffirming the stand 
taken in 1947. 


Mother or Daughter? 

Is NECEssITy the mother of inven- 
tion? Here is Dag Hammerskjold, 
secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions, telling the Advertising Coun- 
cil in New York that we must “catch 
up with our inventions” or face 
world collapse. He explains: “The 
very skills which now make it pos- 
sible for humanity to rise to ma- 
terial and social heights hitherto 
beyond reach may instead plunge us 
into an age of physical destruction 
and social dissolution.” 

That better mousetrap in the 
woods is baited with the H-bomb. 


Baby Gains Weight 

TEN MILLION commercial motor 
vehicles, twice as many as at the end 
of World War II, yet one out of every 
five of them was built before that 
war! That summarizes both the 
tremendous growth and potential of 
one of the lustiest miracles of Amer- 
ican inventiveness. The Automobile 
Manufacturers Association’s 1954 
Motor Truck Facts revels in amaz- 
ing statistics. 

That business romance is traced 
also in another medium, Trucks, 
Trouble, and Triumph (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1954—$5.50). 
This work, comprehensively fact- 
packed but readably written by 
Wayne G. Broehl, Jr., of the depart- 


They Quit on Time 

An “electronic lectern”, with 
stoplights and smoke bomb, 
kept speakers to their allotted 
time at a session of the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company 
at Atlantic City, according to 
the Associated Press. Seems that 
an amber light flashed when the 
talker had two minutes to go, a 
red light at time’s up. After 
which fumes chased the persist- 
ent back to their seats. 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 


ment of management of Indiana 
University as a school of business 
research report, tells the story of the 
Norwalk Truck Line Company, a 
forefronter in the trucking industry, 

It is the story of John F. Ernst- 
hausen, farm boy with an idea that 
two teams of horses—a buggy team 
and a plow team—spelling each 
other, would really do things to the 
chore of 80 acres of spring plowing. 
The idea moved on into motorized 
transportation and trucking—and so 
the Norwalk concern, President 
Ernsthausen, and a new industry, 


Only the Beginning 
REPLACEMENT needs for _ capital 
equipment will jump from an es- 
timated $10.4 billions for 1954 to 
$15 billions in 1960 and $26.7 bil- 
lions in 1975, according to an anal- 
ysis by the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, which adds that 
because of the considerably longer 
service life of plant and the com- 
paratively low level of postwar 
plant construction despite high level 
equipment installations, the replace- 
ment opportunities are likely to be- 
come relatively less abundant for 
plant, more for equipment, than in 
the last several years. 


Those Defense Contracts 


REcALL the to-do aroused by cer- 
tain Senators (there was an elec- 
tion, you remember) charging that 
U. S. defense contracts were being 
“concentrated” in General Motors, 
with Sen. H. M. Jackson (Dem, 
Washington) adding the flair that 
this had “greatly contributed to 
‘monopolistic’ conditions.” Comes 
now the report of the corporation 
that its operations had dropped sub- 
stantially in 1954 because of reduced 
defense orders. 


Responsibility 

SHOULD an auditor disclose events 
which take place after the date of 
the financial statement but before 
the date of his report? Yes, says the 
auditing procedure committee of the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
when such events directly affect the 
financial statements or have other 
effects which make disclosure advis- 
able (for example, mergers, or seri- 
ous damage from fire). 
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PROBLEM BEGUN ON P. 14 


cause it involved many visits to the 
store, going over figures, arranging 
budgets, and cooling off a young man 
whose primary interest was sales 
volume. It meant negotiating with 
other creditors and instilling in them 
the same confidence that we had re- 
garding the ultimate outcome. For the 
writer there was the satisfaction of 
having completed a job which at 
times seemed impossible, and valu- 
able experience that helped solve 
problems of other customers. My 
company obtained better than a half 
million dollars worth of business. It 
benefited by the extensive advertising 
program which created a consumer 
demand for our products in other 
furniture stores, but best of all, it 
developed a reputation for helping 
deserving debtors in time of need. 
At no time did the business operate 
at a loss. However, profit in an ex- 
panding instalment business is on the 
books and not in cash. Profitable 
operation, together with creditor 
cooperation, the debtor’s honesty and 
ability to promote sales, made pos- 
sible the solving of this problem. 
Parenthetically, I urge credit exec- 
utives, particularly the younger 
credit men, to get away from the 
office, visit the accounts frequently 
and display a spirit of helpfulness. If 
this is done throughout the profes- 
sion, we shall not be faced with ar- 
rangements under which, as in recent 
months, small compromise  settle- 
ments have been consummated. A 
debtor’s business illness, even though 
serious, can often be cured if we, as 
credit executives, work together and 


give the right kind of help at the right 
time. 







Many Models or Fewer? 

SHoutp the appliance manufac- 
turer turn out many models in its 
line or concentrate on a fewer num- 
ber? Fewer, says Judson S. Sayre, 
president of the Norge division of 
the Borg-Warner Corporation. 

To back up his argument that “a 
short line enables retail salesmen to 
become thoroughly familiar with it 
and know how to sell it,’ Mr. Sayre 
Points to his own company’s expe- 
rience, 

The furniture industry’s “Man of 
the Year,” by the Way, as named by 
the ruling minds of the American 

urniture Mart in Chicago, is Gov. 
Thom: B. Stanley of Virginia, presi- 
dent cf the Stanley Furniture Com- 
pany at Stanleytown, Va. 


——E 






























HOME 
STUDY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The National Institute of Credit offers a college-level cor- 
respondence study program in credit and finance for men 
and women who have the ambition and determination to 
make profitable use of their leisure hours. The Institute has 


offered correspondence study courses since its founding in 
1918. 





The program is designed for: 


1) Credit executives seeking additional specialized know]- 
edge. 


2) Younger men and women desiring thorough training 
for a career in credit and financial management. 


3) Those requiring credit knowledge in related operations, 
such as sales and purchasing. 


The correspondence courses are the equivalent of those 
taken in resident sessions. All correspondence courses are 
acceptable for the Institute’s Award Programs. 


FREE, NEW BOOKLET 
NOW AVAILABLE! 





Write for 
“Correspondence Study Catalogue” 
to 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT . 
Credit Research Foundation 
229 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


THE REHABILITATION CENTERS—A new 

brochure on a unique service for 
injured workmen, demonstrating the 
purpose and results of rehabilitation 
work in Centers designed for indus- 
trial accident cases. Of particular 
interest to management and per- 
sonnel departments concerned with 
workmen’s compensation. Free copy, 
when requested on business sta- 
tionery, from the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., 175 Berkeley St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


HELPING THE TAXPAYER, a discussion 

intended to clear away the con- 
fusion regarding representation of 
taxpayers in settlement of their 
problems with the Internal Revenue 
Service, attacks the complications of 
the differences in complex account- 
ing judgments between accountants 
working for the Internal Revenue 
Service and those working for tax- 
payers. The booklet may be had 
without charge from the American 
Institute of Accountants, 270 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


CurRENT Sources OF INFORMATION 

For Market RESEARCH, a new an- 
notated bibliography prepared by the 
American Marketing Association, is 
now available. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the association’s office, 
1525 East 53rd St., Chicago 15, Ill. 
Price 50c each. 


How To Ficure Your Drivine Costs 

explains how much it costs to 
drive a car, also provides a help- 
ful budget for trips. Write to the 
American Automobile Association, 
1712 G. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Free booklet. 


On Srace is a 14 page booklet on 

job interviews. 25 cents. Alumnae 
Advisory Center, 541 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Postat Manuva. Revised rules of 
the post office, with some simpli- 
fications, cover many items such as 
window envelopes and metering. 
Write Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 65 cents. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 


have copies available. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


428—SE.F quiz for executives gives 
111 check points on advanced man- 
agement practice. This little booklet 
reveals which of the recognized ad- 
vanced management practices and 
techniques are being followed in an 
organization, and which are not. 
Such a checkup will point to prob- 
lem areas and suggest avenues for 
special study. Booklet sent free upon 
request. 


v 


429—Interdependence of internal 
control and fidelity bonds is em- 
phasized in a 32-page booklet, 
SAFEGUARDS AGAINST EMPLOYEE DIs- 
HONESTY IN Business, published by 
the Surety Association of America 
after joint preparation with the 
American Institute of Accountants. 
The latter wrote the first half, on 
methods of sound internal control 
and auditing procedures. We shall 
be glad to help you obtain a copy. 
Free. 
Vv 


430—Changes in the tax laws under 
the 1954 Internal Revenue Code re- 
visions are summarized in the 1955 
ComputTax, syndicated 24-page book- 
let. Here are chapters on income, 
estate and gift tax provisions, with 
tables. We shall be glad to give you 
particulars. 


v 


431—Ideas for the planning of office 
arrangement, including department 
grouping, open office, functional 
work stations, are offered in OFFICE 
Layout, booklet being distributed by 
a wellknown maker of equipment 
for the purpose. Write for details. 


v 


432—C.iary Datty Business REcorp 
affords a convenient summary of 
business records for independent 
concerns employing an outside ac- 
countant or bookkeeper. It provides 
fingertip control of a business by 
furnishing accurate information at a 
glance on income, sales, inventories, 
expenses, profits, and other operat- 
ing data. Copies are available at a 
nominal charge from the company. 
Ask us for details. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTANT’S HANDBOox 
—Edited by Wyman P. Fiske and 
John A. Beckett. $12.50. Prentice. 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
ce & 


+ Here is a practical, modern and 
current book written by 20 authori- 
ties widely recognized for their ac. 
complishments in the accounting 
field. The work is complete with 
charts, tables, forms, diagrams and 
illustrations, covering all aspects of 
industrial accounting. It includes de. 
tailed explanations of accountin; 
procedures, methods and practice 
for every situation. In many cases it 
suggests alternative approaches, a 
well as economic analyses related t 
the problems of business manage. 
ment, financial administration and 
profit measurement. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 
AND RECOMMENDED 


Mobern Business Law—Cites numerow 
court decisions in support of the text, 
to prove that the laws of the land reg- 
ulate our economy. A great aid to the 
modern businessman, beset by leg 
problems, in his personal and commer- 
cial affairs. By A. Lincoln Lavine 
$9.00 (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
N.Y.) ; 


INDUSTRIAL VoyacGE—The autobiography 
of Paul W. Litchfield, and his struggle 
forward from plant superintendent ti 
chairman of the board of Goodyear Tir 
& Rubber Company. A story of the 
rise of modern industry, of new con- 
cepts of business, mass production ani 
marketing, labor and government rela 
tions and exporting. A _ fascinatin; 
“Horatio Alger” story. By P. W. Litch- 
field. $450 (Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., New York, N.Y.) 


Basic PRINCIPLES OF PARLIAMENTAM 
Law AND Prorocorc—By Margueritt 
Grumme, Registered Parliamentaria 
N.A.P. $1.00. Group rates available. At: 
dress Marguerite Grumme, 3830 Hun- 
phrey St., St. Louis 16, Mo.—Here is? 
pocket manual packed with informatis 
showing how to conduct a meeting. | 
is based on Robert’s Rules of Order. E 
pecially interesting is a fold-in Basi 
Chart of Motions for quick referent 
There are meeting and _ conventi0! 
agenda, and a section on protocol lisé 
correct procedures and courtesies. W 
worth while. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless 80 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 









210 Leaders Map Group Programs 
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Cued to Selling as Congress Theme 


By J. W. GRABER 
Regional Credit Manager 


General Foods Sales Division 
General Foods Corporation, Chicago 


RUDENT credit decisions must 

be governed by factual data 

rather than by impressional in- 
formation. Although information in 
varying degrees of dependability can 
be obtained through many sources, it 
is widely recognized that there is 
still no substitute for personal con- 
tacts with customers. 


There also exists another area that 
is potently rich in credit knowledge 
and abundantly equipped with many 
other invaluable guides and facilities. 
It is our national credit fraternity, 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. As a member, you owe it to 
yourself and to your company to get 
to know, thoroughly, the many bene- 
fits that are available to you; and 
equally important, to take full ad- 
vantage of this school of knowledge. 


Have these words conveyed a feel- 
ing of “salesmanship”? I hope so, 
because that is precisely what I want 
to accomplish. While you can be 
sure this is totally unsolicited, I can- 
not resist making known to you the 
values that I have derived through 
the many years of association with 
the local chapters of the N.A.C.M. 


Meeting of the Minds 


The day-to-day business problems 
present an enormous challenge to 
credit management, and must be met 
with judicious thinking and positive 
action. To meet this challenge realis- 
tically, it becomes incumbent on all 
of us to reach out to as many avenues 
of knowledge and experience as are 
open to us. Right now there are 210 
credit executives working diligently 
and enthusiastically in the develop- 
ment of Industry Meeting Programs 
for maximum benefit and guidance 
‘0 all who will attend the one and 
only session of this type. The 59th 
Annual Credit Congress will as- 
semble in Chicago on May 8 through 
May 12. All day Tuesday, May 10, 

as been earmarked as Industry 
Meetings Day. 

You will do well to mark your 
tlendar at once. Tuesday, May 10, 
Promises to be an unforgettable 
‘ties of events. If you have at- 
tended these annual conferences in 
the past, you are not likely to miss 


this one. To credit and financial 
executives who may be considering 
attending for the first time, I say, 
“vou cannot afford to by-pass it.” 


You will be receiving an abun- 
dance of views, ideas and yardsticks 
from authorities in many business 
fields. The programed speeches, 
debates, forums and panel discus- 
sions will be shared by qualified 
people in their chosen professions. 
The best management minds will 
objectively discuss with us many of 
our daily problems, with construc- 
tive and enlightening points of view. 
Your interests will be served well in 
all areas of Credit and Financial 
Management. 


The widespread interest in our 





J. W. GRABER 


REGIONAL credit manager, Chicago, of 
General Foods Sales Division, Mr. Graber 
is general chairman for the Industry 
Groups’ Meetings at the Credit Congress, 
come May. Awarded a certificate in ac- 
counting after three years of night classes 
at New York University and City College, 
Mr. Graber meanwhile had joined the 
accounting staff of Consolidated Cigar 
Corporation and was plant office manager 
when he resigned in 1928 to enter General 
Foods’ accounts payable department. 


In General Foods, before his present 
post, he was successively Hellman Divi- 
sion regional office manager and field aud- 
itor, GF Sales Division district credit 
manager, Diamond Crystal Salt’s divi- 
sional credit manager, again in GF Sales 
as administrative assistant then credit man 
on national accounts, and divisional credit 
manager of the Franklin Baker Division. 

Organizational activities include a two- 
year term as chairman of the New York 
National Food Credit Group. 
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Industry Meetings Day has been 
fully recognized throughout the 
N.A.C.M. As a result, 31 Industry 
Groups will convene on May 10, at 
the Conrad Hilton, Palmer House 
and Congress hotels. 

While industry meeting chairmen 
and committee members are for- 
malizing their programs, the general 
sessions plans are steadily moving 
forward. Every person is conscien- 
tiously at work to produce the most 
desirable and effective results. The 
major objective is to develop the 
type of programs that will not only 
have significant meanings, but will 
instill in all of us a great feeling of 
satisfaction. 

Following is a list of individuals 
administering the Industry Meeting 
Programs for May 10: 


Advertising Media 


Chairman—H. A. Taytor, Chicago 
Sun-Times, Chicago. 

Vice Chairmen—R. Bruce DeEWEsE, 
Memphis Publishing Co., Memphis; C. 
C. Rute, Seattle Times, Seattle. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Morris W. 
CorrMAN, Dayton Daily News-Journal 
Herald, Dayton. 

Association Representative—HhH. S. 
Garness, Milwaukee Association of 
Credit Men, Milwaukee. 


Automotive 


Chairman—T. M. SHERMAN, Thompson 
Products, Inc., Cleveland. 

Vice Chairman—S. OVERSTRAETEN, In- 
ternational Parts Corp., Chicago. 

Committee Members—S. J. Broap- 
WATER, Motor Car Supply Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; J. W. MarsTELter, DeVilbiss 
Co., Toledo; Lester C. F. Roruces, Foster 
Auto Supply, Denver. — 

Secretary—Eart E. Porter, Seattle 
Association of Credit Men. 


Bankers 


Chairman—FrepErRIcK W. BuRNHAM, 
The Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 

Vice Chairman—Dovetas S. SEATor, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Committee Members—James A. 
BourkgE, First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago; Paut J. Drexter, City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; Epwarp R. 
DropPeErs, First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee, Milwaukee; WaAtLAcE Mc- 
DaniEL, First National Bank of Elgin, 
Elgin, Ill.; ArtrHur L. Otson, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, Chicago; 
ALLEN P. Srutts, American National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; James E. 
THompson, Sears-Community State 
Bank, Chicago. 

(Continued on following page) 
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H. A. TAYLOR F. W. BURNHAM 
Bankers (Continued) 

Secretary—Loren M. Root, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago. 


Brewers, Distillers and Liquor 
Wholesalers 

Chairman—Epwarp HESLER, Seagram 
Distillers Corp., Chicago. 

Vice Chairman—Henry G. HyLanp, 
Haas Brothers, San Francisco. 

Committee Members—Danrt E. 
Avita, Lucky Lager Brewing Co., San 
Francisco; W. W. Jenkins, Publicker 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia; GrrTrrupE 
Kuinc, Banner Liquor Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Secretary—E. J. Etter, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, St. Louis. 


Building Material & Construction 

Chairman—F rep Kiet, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas, Toledo. 

Committee Members—James REMING- 
TON, Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis; Lester C. Scort, E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis; L. W. Smummonpns, 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco; 
Donatp Sroat, The Hawaiian Electric 
Supply Co., Honolulu; F. W. Zanoper, 
United States Plywood Corp., New York 
City; A. F. O. Premrrer, The Celotex 
Corp., Chicago; W. C. Wittrams, Gor- 
don-MacBeath Hardwood Co., Oakland. 

Secretary—Joun NEIMAN, National 
Association of Credit Men, Central Iowa 
Unit, Des Moines. 


Cement 

Coordinating Chairman and Executive 
Secretary—E..ioTt BALESTIER, JR., Ce- 
ment Credit Division, N.A.C.M., Hack- 
ensack, N.J. 

Chairman, Eastern Group—FRrRank J. 
Dusten, Lone Star Cement Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Chairman, Central Group—G.uenn R. 
OSTRANDER, Marquette Cement Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago. 

Chairman, Southern Group—A. V. 
Mays, Alpha Portland Cement Co., 
Birmingham. 

Chairman, Western Group—H. R. 
Merrick, Hawkeye-Marquette Cement 
Co., Des Moines. 


Chemical & Allied Lines 
Chairman—Ricuarp E. JoHNson, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
Vice Chairman—C. Stewart HEBDEN, 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. 
Committee Members—Louts R. Comp- 
Ton, Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland; 
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GeorceE J. Hawkins, Union Carbide & 
Chemical Co., New York City; J. B. 
Knicut, Shell Chemical Corp., New 
York City; A. J. Smirn, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; Louis 
Stoskopr, Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Cuare I. 
Gincet, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., New 
York City. 

Secretary—LiLLIAN Murpuy, Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men. 


Coal Mine Suppliers 

Chairman—Cuartes E. HALsTEAD, Esso 
Standard Oil Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Vice Chairmen—ReEep SCHROEDER, 
Schroeder Brothers, Pittsburgh; Louise 
E. LANGHAM, Flood City Brass & Electric 
Co., Johnstown, Pa.; O. J. GrEIwE, Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Lima, Ohio. 

Secretary—D. R. Merepiru, Credit 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh. 

Program Committee Chairman—h. F. 





A Credit Angle! 


Without arms, the Venus 
de Milo is a sort of statue 
of limitations. 

—Sales Management 





CUNNINGHAM, Joy Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Committee Members—L. T. Han ey, 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., Chicago; 
R. F. Ossorn, Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; R. E. Stoan, 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago; E. B. 
Vickers, Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 


Confectionery Manufacturers 

Chairman—BeEnont GREEN, Paul F. 
Beich Co., Bloomington, IIl. 

Vice Chairman—ArcHer C. Bowen, 
The Walter Baker Chocolate & Cocoa 
Division, General Foods Corp., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Committee Members—WIL.LIAM BATEs, 
Frank H. Fleer Corp., Philadelphia; H. 
J. CHRISTOPHERSEN, E. J. Brach & Sons, 
Chicago; K. H. Hauck, Life Savers 
Corp., Portchester, N.Y. 

Secretary—H. W. Voss, Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men. 


Drugs, Cosmetics & Pharmaceuticals 
Chairman—F rank L. Brown, Bauer & 
Black, Chicago. 


Vice Chairmen—Lewlis J. AsHBy, Mc- 
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C. E. HALSTEAD 


H. F. CUNNINGHAM F. L. BROWN 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., Los Angeles 
E. C. Harpine, Pond’s Extract Co., Clin. 
ton, Conn.; Watter A. LANGE, Yahr- 
Lange, Inc., Milwaukee; E. A. ScHnim. 
ERS, Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., $ 
Louis. 

Secretary—J. N. Ham, Kansas City 
(Mo.) Wholesale Credit Association. 













Electrical and Electronics 
Manufacturers 
Chairman—Artuur S. Burpick, Pryn¢ 
& Company, Inc., Pomona, Calif. 
Vice Chairman—Peter J. .WILDR 
Century Electric Co., St. Louis. 
Committee Members—Warp L. Berry, 
Ward Leonard Electric Co. Moun 
Vernon, N.Y.; CaTHertInE A. BOotawn) 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Corp., Chicago; 
R. E. Crarx, Joslyn Manufacturing 
Supply Co., Chicago; Victor S. Frrricr, 
Telechron Division, General Electric Co, 
Ashland, Mass.; H. J. LANGHANS, Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings o 
Hudson, N.Y.; R. C. Lyon, Pheoll Manv- 
facturing Co., Chicago. Ch 
Secretary—Ho tuts Rosinson, Chicago 










































Association of Credit Men. ard 
( 
Electrical & Radio Wholesalers & ja 
Chairman—Frep C. Kartu, Appliance Ha 
Distributors, Inc., Chicago. Bal 
Vice Chairmen—H. L. Corrrett, Gen-j M. 
eral Electric Supply Corp., Detroitji Mi 
Paut F. Wiser, Zenith Radio Distribut- % ‘ 
ing Corp., Chicago. Me 
Committee Members—FLORENCE Bun, 
RCA Victor Distributing Corp., Chicago; 
D. G. GraHam, Greusel Distributing ( 
Corp., Milwaukee; Ep. J. KonersMA\g Tw 
Tri State Distributing Corp., Cincinnati V 
B. W. STAUFFACHER, Westinghouse Elec-§ sur 
tric Supply Co., Chicago; W. B. WHALE‘ tov 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc., Kansas City C 
Mo. Kn 
Secretary—LAWRENCE Ho.zMan, Sa Gr 
Diego Wholesale Credit Men’s Associ Sta 
tion. Le 
Chi 
Feed, Seed & Agricultural Supplier § 
Co-Chairmen—B. F. REINKING, Get: Ass 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Wm. & 
Kromer, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicag? 
Committee Members—L. M. BouttHm C 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; T. M. Gear ©o, 
REALD, Southern States Cooperative, In. V 
Richmond, Va.; Jup G. Hancock, Albers Bro 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; Leroy C. Ka C 
NEpY, California Spray-Chemical Corp. Ma 
Richmond, Calif.; R. A. Scuarr, Cargill, he 
Inc., Minneapolis. ms 
Secretary—Rvusert LinpHoLM, Minne lis 
apolis Association of Credit Men. Wor 


ne 


RY, 
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Floor Coverings & Furniture 

Co-Chairmen—Joun A. CORKILL, 
Kreehler Manufacturing Co., Naperville, 
fll.; U. C. Merex, Douglas Furniture 
Corp., Chicago. 
Committee Members—E. H. Enrr- 
meYER, The Englander Co., Inc., Chicago; 
J. B. Pennine, Johnson Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; CLARENCE PouLtEr, 
William Volker & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
CuaRLes ScHRAMM, Schramm & Rugh, 
Inc., Cincinnati; J. J. Schwatsacu, The 
Land O’Nod Co., Minneapolis. 

Secretary—W. E. Miter, Wholesale 
Credit Association of The Carolinas, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Food Products and Allied Lines 
Manufacturers 

Chairman—V. L. Muncer, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Chicago. 

Vice Chairmen—C. V. Cox, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIL; 
H. J. Jackson, Hubinger Co., Keokuk, 
lowa; R. L. Wacner, Frank Tea & Spice 
Co. Cincinnati. 

Committee Members—Joun L. 
CuurcH, Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, 
Calif.; H. N. Lez; Diamond Match Co., 
New York City; H. J. Peterson, Gerber 
Products Co., Fremont, Mich.; J. W. 
SATTAZAHN, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

Secretary—W. W. McApam, National 
Association of Credit Men, New York 


City. 


Food Products Wholesalers 

Chairman—R. N. Brickett, Maxwell 
House Division, General Foods Corp., 
Chicago. 

Vice Chairman—M. A. GEHRKE, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Chicago. 

Committee Members—JosEeru J. Kit- 
tacky, John Sexton & Co., Chicago; 
Harotp J. Mriter, Altstadt & Langlas 
Baking Co., Waterloo, Iowa; BLANCHE 
M. Scanton, Nash Coffee Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Secretary—H. J. Lams, Boston Credit 
Men’s Association. 


Hardware Manufacturers 

Chairman—C. Frep Ensen, Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., Cleveland. 

Vice Chairman—Eucenge M. STEEN- 
surcH, Heller Brothers Co., Newcomers- 
town, Ohio. 

Committee Members—T. M. BAEHLER, 
Knape & Vogt Manufacturing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; A. G. Fow er, 


8 Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.; 


Leo KrasHEN, Universal Screw Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary—Invin M. Zrmet, Toledo 
Association of Credit Men. 


Hardware Wholesalers 

Chairman—J. J. Sreic, Tracy-Wells 
Co, Columbus. 

Vice Chairman—W. B. Wurre, Smith 
Brothers Hardware Co., Columbus. 
Committee Members—O. H. Brrry- 
MAN, John Pritzlaff Hardware Co., Mil- 
waukee; W. Don Ecx, Paxton & Gal- 
lagher Co., Omaha; G. C. Kuippen, Van 
Camp Hardware & Iron Co., Indianap- 
iss Frank J. Pexor, The George 
Worthington Co., Cleveland; A. W. 


SHAPLEIGH, Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. 
Louis; V. H. Weser, Stratton & Ter- 
stegge Co., Louisville. 

Secretary—J. F. Scnorretp, St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men. 


Insurance 

Chairman — Watitace E. JEFFREY, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York 
City. 

Vice Chairmen—Davip Q. Couen, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, New York City; L. A. Frrz- 
GERALD, American Mutual Alliance, Chi- 
cago; Donatp B. SHERWOOD, The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York City. 

Secretary—Cuar.tes S. Cooper, Na- 
tional Surety Corp., New York City. 

N.A.C.M. Liaison Representatives— 
RautpH E. Brown, Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc., St. Louis; Wi.tr1am S. WaAnvic, 
Globe-Union, Inc., Milwaukee. 
N.A.C.M. Staff Representative—Epwin 
B. Moran, National Association of 
Credit Men, New York City. 


Iron and Steel, Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Related Lines 
Chairman—Pavut R. Gross, 
States Steel Corp., Chicago. 
Vice Chairman—GeorceE B. Kay, Fed- 
erated Metals Division, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., Whiting, Ind. 
Committee Members—J. D. Forp, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.; V. 
W. Heypen, Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury, Conn.; ALBERT Kaun, Cen- 
tral Steel & Wire Co., Chicago; R. C. 


United 
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PeRLICK, The Acme Steel Co., Chicago. 

Secretary—J. C. Hopcxins, Georgia 
Association of Credit Management, Inc., 
Atlanta. 


Machinery and Supplies 

Co-Chairmen—Tom Roserts, Chicago 
Belting Co., Chicago; Epna Marscn, 
Supplies, Inc., Chicago. 

Committee Members—M. A. GayYMAN, 
Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus; Epwarp 
G. Gruser, Highway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati; Harotp M. Hess, New 
Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa.; 
RutH Kincaip, Minnesota Supply Co., 
Minneapolis; REynotp G. Roemer, Haven 
Saw & Tool Co., Oakland. 

Secretary—W. J. WIssEL, Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Meat Packers 

Chairman—R. A. Carrier, Agar Pack- 
ing & Provision Corp., Chicago. 

Vice Chairman—W. A. BRAcKEN, Ar- 
mour & Company, Chicago. 

Committee Members—E. J. KAvVALEC, 
Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles; J. E. 
Watsu, Oscar Mayer & Co, Chicago; 
C. E. Wooprorp, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Secretary—A. H. Duwntop, National 
Association of Credit Men, North Flor- 
ida Unit, Jacksonville. 


Oil Field Services & Supplies 

Chairman—Frep J. Barnett, Black- 
Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Committee Members—W. M. Cooney, 
Jr., Baker Oil Tools, Inc., Houston; D. 
R. Dittenay, Lane-Wells Co., Oklahoma 
City; H. W. Futter, Mid-Continent 
Supply Co., Fort Worth; Wayne D. 
KeEsster, Dowell, Inc., Oklahoma City; 
J. B. Mensinc, National Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh; CurisT1IAn SEGER, JR., Bethle- 
hem Supply Co., Tulsa. 

Secretary—Wa ttTER D. KELSEY, Hous- 
ton Association of Credit Men. 


Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and 
Wallpaper 

Chairman—R. L. Futter, The Martin- 
Senour Co., Chicago. 

Vice Chairman—D. H. Driver, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc., Louisville. 

Committee Members—V. M. Dupy, 
National Lead Co., Chicago; W. W. Gi- 
mour, Kyanize Paints, Inc., Everett, 
Mass.; A. R. THompson, Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co., North Kansas City, Mo. 

Secretary—Epwarp H. Kurtz, Omaha 
Association of Credit Men. 


Paper Products and Converters 
and Fine Paper 

Chairman—A. R. JoHNnson, Container 
Corporation of America, Chicago. 

Vice Chairman—Haroitp J. Vooruis, 
Gardner Board & Carton Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

Committee Members—E. A. GusTaF- 
son, Atlas-Boxmakers, Inc., Chicago; 
Daviy H. Horcnuxiss, The Petrequin 
Paper Co., Cleveland; Lester E. Hus- 
BARD, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; W. H. KEpLincer, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco; 
Mrs. Carotyn MclIntosxu, Tension En- 
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R. L. FULLER 


R. L. GALLOWAY A. R. DAHMS 


velope Corporation of Missouri, St. 
Louis. 

Secretary—Carit ALLEN, Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


Petroleum 

Chairman—E. P. Simmons, Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., Dallas. 

Vice Chairman—M. P. McLavcu in, 
Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles. 

Committee Members—F. L. Drake, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York 
City; A. A. Hock, Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co., San Francisco; R. C. Ut ey, 
Aurora Gasoline Co., Detroit. 

Program Committee Chairman—W. 
M. Situ, Standard Oil Company (Ind.), 
Chicago. Vice Chairman—H. M. ALLEN, 
Sinclair Refining Co., Chicago. Com- 
mittee Members—D. W. ARMSTRONG, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Chicago; H. E. 
ButcHer, Cities Service Oil Co., Chi- 
cago; D. A. Grant, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Chicago; R. L. Kretty, The Texas 
Co., Chicago; W. H. Montcomery, The 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago; J. H. Ritter, 
Shell Oil Co., Chicago. 

Secretary—K. C. Buaser, Wholesalers 
Credit Association of Oakland. 


Photographic Manufacturers and 
Distributors 

Chairman—R. L. GaLLtoway, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Vice Chairman—F rank E. Snir, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Chicago. 

Committee Members—Kirk E. FIsHEr, 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Rosert H. Groppe, Arel, Inc., St. Louis; 
KENNETH R. Moxros, Stroba Research, 
Milwaukee. 

Secretary—W. L. Haney, Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


Plumbing, Heating, Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning 
Chairman—A. R. Dauns, A. O. Smith 
Cerp., Kankakee, III. 
Vice Chairman—Paut E. Mertz, 
Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati. 
Committee Members—Joun T. Brown, 


A. R. JOHNSON W. M. SMITH 


L. E. FRANKENSTEIN 


Cc. W. KROENER 


JR., Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia; Emiry 
Davipson, Chicago Pump Co., Chicago; 
R. MOoetLenserGc, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Co., Toledo; S. 7%. 
Suay, Crane Co., San Francisco; J. Kent 
Tupper, Nebraska Pump & Supply Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Secretary—C.Lype C. Crews, South- 
west Texas Wholesale Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, San Antonio. 


Public Utilities 

Chairman—C. W. Kroener, Southern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Co., Evansville. 

Chairman Planning Committee—R. H. 
Kung, The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit. 

Vice Chairmen Planning Committee— 
KENNETH Fousay, The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Jose, Calif.; L. E. 
Martin, The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co., Cleveland. 

District Representatives: Eastern Di- 
vision—J. R. HEery, The United Illumi- 
nating Co., New Haven, Conn.; Central: 
R. B. Mircuett, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago; Southern: E. C. 
Paxton, Dallas Power & Light Co., 
Dallas; Southwestern: J. W. Mort, 
Arizona Public Service Co., Phoenix; 
Canadian: J. P. Davey, Hydro-Quebec 
Electric Commission, Montreal. 

Secretary—Davip ScHNeErR, Evansville 


Association of Credit Men, Evansville, 
Ind. 


Textile 

Chairman—SaMuEt I. Srmons, Cali- 
fornia Fabric Co., Los Angeles. 

Vice Chairman—Frank KELty, Am- 
wool Financial Corp., American Woolen 
Corp., New York City. 

Committee Members—E. T. CarLson, 
Johnson & Johnson, Chicago; Forrest 
S. Dayton, Bates Fabrics, Inc., New 
York City; K. J. Krause, Coopers, Inc., 
Kenosha, Wis.; Davin Marcus, Marcus 
Bros. Textile Corp., New York City. 

Secretary—BarrETT R. TANNER, New 
York Credit and Financial Management 
Association. 
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Wearing Apparel & Footwear 

Chairman—LesTER E. FRANKENSTEIy, 
B Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc., Chicago, 

Vice Chairman—Epwarp HEINE, P. A 
Seinsheimer Co., Cincinnati. 

Committee Members—M. L. Deepen. 
BROCK, Interwoven Stocking Co., Mar. 
tinsburg, W. Va.; Ray Fow er, Pendle. 
ton Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore.; Jury 
Hotzworth, Hilb & Co., Denver; J. Roy 
Pierson, Thomas, Field & Co., Charles. 
ton, W. Va. 

Secretary—G. E. Lawrence, Dalla 
Wholesale Credit Managers Association, 


Jurist, Educators, Business 
Leaders Address Conference 

“Credit—As Seen by a Jurist” wa 
the subject of speaker Judge Joh 
W. MacLeod, district court 4 
Chelsea, and administrative leader. 
ship and the human side of selling 
provided the respective themes for 
Dr. John E. Sullivan, professor ani 
personnel officer, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, and J. Gordon MacKinnon 
executive vice president and general 
manager, Chevrolet Dealers Associa- 
tion at the New England Conference 
in Boston. 

The banquet speaker, Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor, discussed “The 
Tasks We Face.” The economic out- 
look was surveyed by Dr. Arthur R 
Upgren, dean, Amos Tuck school o 
business administration, Dartmouth 
College, and member of the faculty 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of Credit 
& Financial Management, Dart- 
mouth. President C. Herbert Brad- 
shaw of the National Association 0 
Credit Men and William J. Dickson, 
associate director, Credit Research 
Foundation of the N.A.C.M., ad- 
dressed the group. 

Ralph H. Mullane, Liberty Mutua 
Insurance Company, is president 0 
the Boston Credit Men’s Association. 


Todd Company Elects 


Leonard T. Thomasma, genera 
sales manager of The Todd Conm- 
pany, Inc., Rochester, N.Y., has beet 
named a vice president of the com- 
pany. He relinquishes the post d 
secretary to Frank H. Day, personnel 
director. Joseph N. Neides, assistan! 
secretary, has been elected assistant! 
treasurer as well. Mr. Thomasmais 
a past president of the Rocheste! 
Sales Executives Club. 


Moran Addresses Insurance Men 

The close relationships betwee! 
credit and insurance operation an 
management were traced by Edwit 
B. Moran, secretary and _ assistatl! 
executive manager of the National 
Association of Credit Men, acdress 
ing a luncheon gathering of the In 
surance Agents of Greater Minne 
apolis. 
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‘Where Would You Turn ? 


When You Have a Credit Problem That Can't Wait (and who hasnt)— 
The Best Place to Turn is the RIGHT Place! 


A 1995 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCHIL LAWS 


Sixteen Books-in-One 








9g, Procedures to Follow in 
Bankruptcy Cases 


1. Tax Regulations—The New 
Internal Revenue Code 


2. Conditional Sales 10. Insurance Exemptions 


Ree 


Ll. Pennsylvania’s New Uni- 


form Commercial Code 


12 e Assumed Names 


Bl 

ml 3. Assignment of Accounts Re- 
| ceivable 
5 


4. Mechanics’ and Landlords’ 
Liens 

| 5. Bulk Sales Laws 13. States’ Legislation on “Bad | 
Checks” 

R 6. Factor’s Lien Regulations 14, Statutes Governing Negotia- 
ble Instruments 

ty 7. State Bond Laws 15. The Law of Contracts—Re- 
quirements, Performance 


i. 8. Collection of Claims on Es- 


16. Export and Import Laws 
of tates 


and Administration 





, Plus Literally Hundreds of Additional Subjects 





The ONLY Commercial Law Book Written Directly io 


7 Credit Executives 

en 

" SPECIAL SERVICE FEATURES ALSO THIS BONUS OFFERING 

re for fingertip reference: glossary of insurance O one knows all the answers on handling bor- 

nt terms: classification and description of stock derline customers. In “Converting Margi- 

. certificates; bonds and investment trusts; chief nal Accounts into Profit Customers,” 19 top- 

| Government contracting agencies; 14 median rank executives tell how they did it. This work 
| ratios of 72 industries; definitions of terms used ts YOURS as a GIFT if your check accompanies 
In financial statements. your order for the MANUAL. 


en 


* SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS IS $8.95 THE REGULAR PRICE $10.00 


an Mail Your Order Today 


In- P'JBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
229 Fourth Avenue - . - : New York 3, N.Y. 
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Gene Luther Honored, Retiring 
After 40 Years in Insurance 

ONORING Eugene A. Luther on 

his retirement at year-end as 

vice president in charge of the west- 

ern department 

of National 

Surety Corpora- 

tion, 100 man- 

agement execu- 

tives met in Chi- 

cago at a testi- 

monial luncheon 

attended by nine 

of the past presi- 

dents of The Chi- 

E. A. LUTHER cago Association 

of Credit Men. E. B. Moran, secre- 

tary and assistant executive man- 

ager of the National Association of 

Credit Men, was the principal 

speaker, representing both the Na- 

tional organization and the National 

Insurance Advisory Council. V.A. 

Bingham, general credit manager, 

the macwhyte Company, Kenosha, 

Wisconsin, president of The Chicago 

Association of Credit Men, presided. 

Past presidents who spoke in- 

cluded R. G. Elliott, O. F. Schultz, 

A. H. Fabbri, L. E. Schroider, A. L. 

Prodrasnik, S. Overstraeten, G. T. 

Thomas, J. E. Walsh, and E. E. Diehl. 

Mr. Luther, formerly a treasurer, is 
on the current board of directors. 

Mr. Luther, with 40 years in the 

insurance profession and 30 years a 

member of the National Association 

of Credit Men, is also a past presi- 


dent of the St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men, and a past chairman of 
National’s insurance committee. 

Graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity of Evanston, Ill., Mr. Luther was 
successively agency manager, South- 
ern Surety Company, assistant sec- 
retary Southern Fire Insurance 
Company, and production manager 
of the Contract Bond Department, 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company, 
before his association with National 
Surety Corporation. With the latter 
he was in succession regional repre- 
sentative, St. Louis branch manager, 
vice president in charge of the south 
central department at St. Louis, and 
since 1950 vice president in charge 
of the western department. 

H. L. Dalton, assistant to Mr. 
Luther, succeeds to the western de- 
partment managership with the re- 
tirement. 


Agrees on Fallacy of 
Compromise Settlement 

“The article in the September issue 
of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, written by A. W. Hill on 
“Compromise Settlements”, is ex- 
cellent and one which should be 
read again by all credit executives. 
Personally I go along with Mr. Hill 
100%. His fine article brought to 
mind a case which we experienced 
a few years ago. I got it out of the 
file and here’s what I find: August 
28, 1949, offered to pay 30%; Oc- 
tober 17, 1949, increased offer to 


ry 


we a” % 
a oe 


44%; December 21, 1949, agreed t 
pay 50%; May 2, 1950, asked for J 
compromise settlement of 70%; Jung 
14, 1950, agreed to pay the accoun| 
if we would throw off $50. 

“Our answer to all of these re 
quests was a frank “no” and 
March 16, 1951, after suit had bee 
instituted, the account was paid ; 
full.” 

—C.irrorp HEAtH 

Credit Manager, Sealright Co., Inc. 

Fulton, N-Y. 


E. F. Klein, Casco Treasurer, 
Dies While at Convention 


Emil F. Klein, 60, treasurer of th 
Casco Products Corporation, Bridge. 
port, Conn., was stricken by a hear! 
attack while attending the Auto 
motive Accessories Fair in Chicagy| 

Mr. Klein, member of the Nationa 
Association of Credit Men and th¢ 
Controllers Institute of America, had 
joined Casco in 1929 as office ani 
credit manager, then became a mem 
ber of the board in 1936, assistan| 
treasurer 1938, treasurer 1942. Hg 
had been credit manager of th 
George B. Clark Furniture Compan 
before entering the Casco service. 


William C. Lovejoy Dies 
Death took the “Dean of Georgia 
Credit Men” with the passing 4 
William C. Lovejoy, who had retired 
as credit executive of the Fultoj 
Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta. 
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DIRECTING CHATTANOOGA ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES. Officers and directors of the National Association of Credit 
agement, Inc. SEATED (I to r): G. Royal Neese, secretary-treasurer; E, Lee Smith, who heads his own general insurance compat) 
second vice president; N. Rowe Burgner, A. Fassnacht & Sons, first vice president; D. B. Harris, ]r., Hamilton National Bank, pré 
dent; Miss Mary Lou Case, Cumberland Portland Cement Company, president of the Wholesale Credit Women’s Group; and 
Margaret Hail, The Chattanooga Medicine Co., director. Standing: association directors W. W. Vaughn, The Roofing & Supply Ci 
Harry R. White, First Federal Savings & Loan Assn.; Jobn R. Felts, General Electric Supply Co.; Herbert Swafford, Duff Brother 
Inc.; Thomas R. Chamberlain, American Lava Corp.; Carl F. Hubbuch, Hubbuch Glass Co.; W. J. Anderson, Chattanooga Beltins 
& Supply Co.; J. W. Wagner, Southern Dairies; R. W. Gray, Tennessee Stove Works; Thomas ]. Johnston, McAllester Hosiery Mills 
Mrs. Beath Robinson, Williams & Voris Lumber Co.; E. J]. Platt, Pioneer Bank; and K. H. Heald, Vance Iron & Steel Co, Direct 
not in photo: Miss Martha O’Kelley, Corley Manufacturing Co., D. B. Barlow, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., and W. T. Hats 
Gilman Paint & Varnish Co. 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Washington State Reaffirms 
Assumed Name Use Is Legal 

The legal propriety of a corpora- 

tion doing business in the state of 
Washington under an assumed name 
has been reaffirmed in a recent de- 
cision (Seattle Association of Credit 
Men vs. Seth Green, et Ux). 
Though the Supreme Court of the 
state years ago held, in Brotherhood 
State Bank vs. Chapman, 145, Wash. 
214, that a corporation could thus 
transact business in the state, the 
attorney for the appellants con- 
tended that the Uniform Corporation 
Act enacted in the state in 1933 had 
changed the rule established in the 
Brotherhood State Bank case. 

The Supreme Court of the state 
Mot Idaho recently laid down the 
same rule on corporation operation 
under assumed names in Idaho 
(Colorado Milling & Elevator Com- 
‘any vs. Proctor, 58 Idaho, 578). 


Florida’s Bad Check Law 
Provides Larceny Penalty 

In Florida the notice attached to 
acheck (“I.S.F.” or “No Account’) 
by the drawee is prima facie evi- 
dence of making or uttering a false 
check under Chapter 28096 (H.B. 
82) passed by the state legislature. 
The violation is punishable “in the 
same manner as provided by law for 
punishment for the crime of lar- 
ceny,” and payment “shall not con- 
stitute a defense or ground for dis- 


Pregnant Observation 

When is maternity leave not 
sick leave? Six personnel ex- 
perts, in Civil Service’s “Public 
Personnel Review,” agreed that 
mothers-to-be should not receive 
sick leave pay. 

The _ specialists’ consensus, 
more or less, was that the rule 
should be that women should not 
tontinue on the job after they 
ae seven months pregnant, nor 
should they return until three 
months after delivery, and while 
they would have rights to re- 
employment, that would not nec- 
essarily mean the same job. 

Wonder if the experts had the 
opinions of the ladies on their 
definition of illness. 


ee 


missal of charges brought under this 
section.” 

The new law states in part: “It 
shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm or corporation to obtain any 
services, goods, wares or other 
things of value by means of a check, 
draft or other written order upon 
any bank, person, firm or corpora- 
tion, knowing at the time of the 
making, drawing, uttering, issuing 
or delivering of said check or draft 
that the maker thereof has not suf- 
ficient funds on deposit in or credit 
with such bank or depository with 
which to pay the same upon presen- 
tation, provided however that no 
crime may be charged in respect to 
the giving of any such check or 
draft or other written order where 
the payee knows or has been ex- 
pressly notified or has reason to be- 
lieve that the drawer did not have 
on deposit or to his credit with the 
drawee sufficient funds to insure 
payment thereof.” 

The word “credit” here “shall be 
construed to mean an arrangement 


or understanding with the draweé 
for the payment of such check, draft 
or other written order.” 


Texas “Hot Check Law” 


Says the Dallas Credit News: “We 
would like to correct a misunder- 
standing regarding the Texas “Hot 
Check Law,” and how it applies to 
postdated checks. According to a 
recent ruling by the attorney gen- 
eral’s office, a supplier taking a post- 
dated check is not entitled to district 
attorney action. He ruled that the 
check would be accepted with the 
full knowledge that money was not 
in the bank; therefore it would be 
just another credit instrument.” 


Retailer’s Liability 

Four chairs shipped “knocked 
down” by the manufacturer and as- 
sembled by the retailer, were part of 
a kitchen furniture purchase by a 
husband and wife. While the wife 
was standing on one of the chairs the 
back came off and she was seriously 
injured when impaled on the up- 
rights. Husband and wife sued the 
retailer, claiming the use of improper 
screws in the assembling. Affirmed 
on appeal was a jury verdict of 
$25,000 for the wife and $3,500 for the 
husband. 





Handy Binder for Magazines! 


MY, 


w= =it's the missing copy of 
your CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT that you need 
most. No more of that when you 
have this binder. Protects them 
too from that dog-eared look. 


lt holds 12 magazines in a convenient, orderly and 
neat manner. The binder’s handsome, deep-green 
burlap grained Kingscraft, embossed in gold, will 
make an attractive addition to your desk-top or 
library shelf. 


To Publications Dept., National Association of Credit Men 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Here's my $3.25 check for the binder. Send to 
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Credit Men’s Fraternity Adds 
Members, Expands Services 


ITH a widened field of opera- 
tion and an enlarged active 
membership, the Credit Men’s Fra- 
ternity, Inc., has 
embarked upon 
a year of ex- 
panded service 
of needy credit 
personnel and 

dependents. 
“An increase 
of 176 in our 
membership in 
: — less than a year, 
eas better than 67 
per cent,” reported president of Con- 
gress Factors Sidney A. Stein, later 
reelected to the presidency of the 
Fraternity, “surely indicates that the 
meaning, ideals and traditions upon 
which our Fraternity was founded, 
and continues to function, must 
be inherently sound and basically 

good.” 

Besides President Stein and Board 
Chairman A. H. Bullwinkel, of 
Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Cor- 
poration, officers for 1955 are Vice 
Presidents Ervin A. Schutz, Burling- 
ton Mills Corp.; Charles A. Bulloss, 
H. A. Caesar & Co., and A. C. Skap- 
ley of Reliable Textile Co., Inc., 
membership chairman; Secretary 
Charles R. Rhodes, Meinhard & Co., 
Inc.; Assistant Secretary Joseph A. 
Amato, James Talcott, Inc.; Treas- 
urer Harry W. Horstmann, Ames 
Textile Corp.; Assistant Treasurer 
Benjamin Cohen, Shapiro Bros. 
Factors Corp.; Counsel J. Jacob 
Hahn of Hahn & Golin; and Auditors 
Aronson & Oresman. 


The directors 1955-58 are David E. 
Golied, J. A. Deknatel & Sons, Inc.; 
G. Earle Killeen, First National 
Bank of Boston; George J. Schatz, 
Commercial Factors Corp.; Joseph 
R. Smith, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Inc.; Frederick W. Zander, U. S. Ply- 
wood Corp.; and Messrs. Hahn, 
Rhodes, Schutz and Stein; for un- 
expired term ending Jan. 1, 1957, J. 
Joseph Brown, Catlin Farish Co., 
Inc.; unexpired term ending Jan. 1, 
1956, David V. Austin, Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. 


R. L. Simpson Honored with 
Tulane Achievement Award 


Robert L. Simpson, past president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, has been honored with the 
Alumni Achievement Award of the 
Tulane University school of busi- 
ness administration, from which he 
was graduated in 1924. The award 
is made “for outstanding achieve- 
ment in business, leadership and 
service to industry and community, 
and continued interest in the prob- 
lems of university education.” 


Mr. Simpson was president of 
C. T. Patterson Company, Inc., New 
Orleans, when he was elected to the 
N.A.C.M. presidency at the Credit 
Congress in Omaha in 1944, and 
served until 1946. 


A thought advanced by Mr. Simp- 
son to credit management following 
his election 11 years ago is as per- 
tinent in the present economy as if 
it had been expressed today. Thus: 
“In these days when so many social 
panaceas are offered, it is easy to 
lose sight of the fact that any cure 


for social ills must be based upon g 
sound finance program. We, a 
credit executives, in our everyday 
activity perhaps don’t realize fully 
how important we may be in promot: 
ing the general business welfare of 
our nation.” 


Smits Honored on Retirement 
After 47-Year Bank Career 


Retirement of Chris M. Smits 
vice president of the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trus 
Company of 
Chicago, after 47 
years in banking 
and a quarter- 
century as “Mr. 
Robert Morris,” 
was a factor in 
bringing to- 
gether 20 past 
presidents of the 
Chicago Chapter 
of Robert Morris 
Associates at a session of tribute ti 
leadership. 


Cc. M. SMITS 


Chris Smits was less than a yea 
old when he was brought to Chicagi 
from the Netherlands. Continuin; 
the unusual, he picked the panic 
year 1907 to become a messenger a 
Continental National Bank and in: 
few years was manager of the bank‘ 
collection apartment. The first d 
37 consecutive years of credit ané 
loan service was 1917. Since 193! 
he has been a vice president. 

Mr. Smits, a founder of the Chi- 
cago Chapter and its president 192i- 
26, is a past director of both the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men ani 
the Chicago Association. 


* sila a 


Te ao i hl 


LANSING 


THEY PANELED THE “AILING ACCOUNT” at the Illinois Regional Credit Conference in Chicago. (l to r) L. T. Hadley, 
credit manager, Goodman Mfg. Co., chairman of the day and first vice president, Chicago Association of Credit Men; J. A. Bourki 
assistant vice president, First National Bank of Chicago; H. J]. Cunningham, credit manager, Stromberg-Carlson Co., assoctalit 
treasurer; H. L. Judd, general credit manager, U.S. Gypsum Company; Paul Gross, regional manager of treasury department Unite! 
States Steel Corp., moderator; O. B. Tearney, manager of credits and corporate insurance, Inland Steel Co., and H. S. Lansing, all 


ney, Blanksten & Lansing. 
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PETROLEUM INDUSTRY ELECTS—Officers and members of the board installed at Kansas City at the 30th annual conference of the 
American Petroleum Credit Association. SEATED (I to r): F. L. Drake, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, eastern vice president; 
H. E. Butcher, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, treasurer; S. ]. Haider, Minneapolis Association of Credit Men, Minneapolis, secretary; 
E. P. Simmons, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, president; J]. P. McLaughlin, Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, executive vice presi- 
dent; A. A. Hock, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, western vice president; R. C. Utley, Aurora Gasoline Co., Detroit, 
central vice president. STANDING (lI to r): Frank E. Stephenson, Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., Shreveport; A. J]. Woodward, Anderson 
Prichard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City; J. I. Clemons, The Texas Company, Dallas; E. W. Taylor, Shell Oil Co., New York; Arnold I. 






Richardson, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia; W. S. Morris, The California Oil Co., Perth Amboy; H. M. Barrentine, Skelly Oil Co., Kansas 
City; Frank J]. Hutchings, Esso Standard Oil Co., New York; A. B. Bland, Standard Oil Co. (Ky.), Louisville; H. ]. Denman, American 
Liberty Oil Co., Dallas; H. M. Allen, Sinclair Refining Co., Chicago; M. V. Johnston, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh. (Board member not 


in picture: G. ]. Timone, The American Oil Co., New York.) 


(Mr. Simmons analyzes credit responsibilities on page 16) 


“(Petroleum Units Stress Human Factor 


ing 
anit 
ral BILITY must be considered as a 
ind component of character in the 


nk'ae determination of credit, and credit 
. off executives have the responsibility to 
andae promote the education of their assist- 
193ge ants as a part of elevating the pro- 

fessional standing of the fraternity. 


‘hfs These principles, enunciated by R. 

99549 Limo Thompson, executive vice 

Nef President, First National Bank & 

ania Ltust Co., Tulsa, Okla., a former oil 
company executive, underscored the 
human equation element which fea- 
tured discussions at the American 
Petroleum Credit Association’s 30th 
annual conference. In the twin 
themes of “Customer Relations” and 
“Personnel: Recruiting, Training 
and Development,” executives as- 
sembled at Kansas City, Mo., had 
opportunity to hear a roundup of 
Viewpoints of panelists led respec- 
tively by moderators J. Allen 
Walker, general credit manager, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, and D. E. Burroughs, 
general credit manager, Shell Oil 
Co., New York, both past presidents 
of the Petroleum association. 


Miss Aline E. Hower of the Hower 

Letter Improvement Service, St. 
Louis, and John H. Purnell, director 

of public relations, Cities Service Oil 

Co., Bartlesville, Okla. enlarged 

adie Upon the opportunities for improved 
rk customer relations and personnel 
oi training. Ole Berg, Jr., president, 
ae The British-American Oil Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, in his talk on the history of 
Canadian oil development, stressed 





the credit man’s part in promoting 
public relations. 


An innovation this year was si- 
multaneous holding of three group 
sessions with a report at the fol- 


HONORED for civic achievement, Arthur 
Blumeyer (left), president of the Bank of 
St. Louis and General Contract Corpora- 
tion, receives the St. Louis Award, pre- 
sented by Dr. Llewellyn Sale, awards 
chairman. Mr. Blumeyer, as chairman of 
the St. Louis Housing Authority, has seen 
$90 millions in public housing either 
completed or under construction. Sharing 
the award was Powell B. McHaney, presi- 
dent of General American Life Insurance 
Company. 


lowing general session. The topics: 
“Credit Cards,” “Farm Credits,” 
and “Handling of Service Station 
Credits, and Transport Deliveries.” 

E. P. Simmons, general credit 
manager, Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Dallas, is the new president of the 
association. He succeeds H. M. Bar- 
rentine, retail credit manager, Skelly 
Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. S. J. 
Haider, executive secretary-treas- 
urer of the Minneapolis Association 
of Credit Men and N.A.C.M.’s con- 
vention director, is secretary of the 
American Petroleum Credit Asso- 
ciation. 


Price Cuts Bring Stagnation, 
Republic Steel Head Declares 

When sales drop, many companies 
repeat the errors that have proved 
expensive in the past, and the prac- 
tice of cutting prices, President 
Charles M. White of the Republic 
Steel Corporation told the National 
Industrial Conference Board, is fol- 
lowed by trimming quality to try to 
earn a profit at the lower price, 
whereupon prices decline further, 
funds for research are dissipated, and 
stagnation sets in. 


Now A Duncan Hines Card 


A new national travel credit card 
service, good for food, beverages and 
lodging at establishments recom- 
mended in the Duncan Hines travel 
guides, is available to business ex- 
ecutives through the Duncan Hines 
Signet Club, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

February 17-18-19 

Research Foundation Credit Man- 
agement Workshop 


% 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
March 7-8 
Annual Conference of Secretary- 
Managers, N.A.C.M. Eastern Divi- 
sion 
? 


BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 

March 17-18 

Annual Northwest Credit Confer- 
ence, comprising Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho 


“ 


Curicaco, ILLINOIS 

May 5-6 

Annual Conference of N.A.C.M. Sec- 
retary-Managers 


ey 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 

May 8-12 

59th Annual Credit Conference and 
Convention, National Association 
of Credit Men. 


& 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 

July 3-16 

Stanford University Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 


% 


Hanover, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

July 31-August 13 

Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 


% 


DuLutTH, MINNESOTA 

September 16-17 

Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference, including Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota 


> 


Des Mornes, Iowa 
September 21-22-23 
Annual Tri-State Conference, cover- 
ing Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota 
& 


San FRANcISscOo, CALIFORNIA 

October 5-6-7 

Pacific Southwest Annual Credit 
Conference 


WicuiTa, KANSAS 

October 19-20-21 

Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern Illinois and Oklahoma. 


+ 


Fort Wortu, TEXAS 
October 20-21-22 


Annual Southwest Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona 

& 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

October 26-27-28 


Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Mississ- 
ippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana. 


& 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

November 14-15-16 

Annual American Petroleum Credit 
Association Conference. 


Over-saving Records Costly, 
But So Too Is Over-Riddance 
Scientific management of records 
to cut down the soaring volume of 
paper work in business and govern- 
ment can also solve many a problem 
tossed in by human relations factors, 
but indiscriminate doing away with 
the records would be a blow to his- 
torians and company management 


itself, speakers declared at the first 
annual conference sponsored by the 
graduate school of business admin- 
istration of New York University 
and the National Records Manage. 
ment Council. 

Asserting that “over 90 per cent of 
all paper work is never referred to,” 
Howard A. Kenyon, director of ad- 
ministration of Rhode Island, showed 
how the state had made tremendous 
savings by starting a records control 
system. 

Safekeeping of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours’ most important records in 
a tomb-like vault was described by 
R. H. Darling, assistant secretary. 


“Records of a company are its 
memory,” said Dr. Robert H. Bah- 
mer, assistant archivist of the United 
States, and businessmen should pre- 
serve company records not only for 
future service to management but 
also for use by historians and other 
scholars. 


Studying for Retirement 
SOMETHING NEW at The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York is a school for retiring em- 
ployees, with seven individuals in 
the experimental group. In the first 
of a series of seven meetings to he 
spaced out over the year, a book and 
a two-year subscription to a maga- 
zine on living were given each, the 
personnel director spoke on attitudes 
and a four-day work week for each 
class member was set up. Succeed- 
ing sessions are on positive approach 
to retirement and the use of leisure 
time, financial aspects, mental and 
psychological factors in health, op- 
portunities and hobbies, living con- 
ditions, and planning and outlook. 


Diversify, Says Defense Contractor 


With diversification for broader markets the answer to survival for 
many industries and because the small company cannot afford to 
experiment, all steps of its planning must be integrated. Guideposts 
set up by one defense contractor to meet marketing problems of a 
diversification program are outlined by Edward Johnson, vice president 
and sales manager, Barry Corporation, Watertown, Mass.: 

“Constant evaluation and integration of all plans are the two most 


important steps. 


“Carefully scrutinize all phases of a company’s activities. 
“Strive always for an objective point of view. 
“If necessary, replace representatives who cannot keep pace in their 


thinking. 


“Coordinate all advertising, direct mail and publicity with the sales effort. 


“All agencies involved must work together on the specific plan involved, 
always coordinating their efforts with top management. 


“Set a specific target date.” 


The company, manufacturer of shock and vibration isolation equip- 
ment, until last year had been almost exclusively engaged in defense 
work and has now embarked on an intensive program to expand its 


market. 


a a relied erent 
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Phi Beta Kappa Man Began in 
Factory, Now Heads Company 

It was “good copy” in 1916 when 
the University of Michigan’s Phi 
Beta Kappa man, E. B. Gnahn, went 
to work for Chittenden & Eastman 
Company, furniture manufacturers 
of Burlington, Iowa, in the ware- 
house and factory. Since then his 
job changes within the company 
have given proof of his adaptability 
and ability to handle the problems 
of management. He advanced suc- 
cessively through the order, billing 
and sales departments to road sales- 
man. Following World War I serv- 
ice he entered the auditing and ac- 
counting departments and in 1924 
was transferred to the credit depart- 
ment as assistant in charge of col- 
lections. In 1932 he became credit 
manager, in 1940 was made a di- 
rector, 1946 assistant secretary, 1947 
vice president, and now he is presi- 
dent and general manager. 

At the University of Michigan Mr. 
Gnahn specialized in economics, 
which included courses in account- 
ing, transportation and marketing. 
He also studied at the University of 
Iowa summer session. He holds the 
Associate and Fellow Award cer- 
tificates of the National Institute of 
Credit, and while he was credit man- 
ager he won first award for his 
article “Business Needs Insurance” 
and second place for the essay “The 
Use and Abuse of Credit,” in con- 
tests sponsored by the N.A.C.M. He 
was born in Burlington in 1893. 
John E. Phillips is now credit man- 
ager of the company. 


Bank Executive Set Course of 
= Credit Career Early in College 
The shape of things to come for 
Frank C. Carter, JR., was formed 
early in his college years with the 
germination of interest in credit 
work, which at graduation developed 
Into certainty. With the decision 
that a bank was the logical place to 
learn all phases of credit, Mr. Carter 
entered the employ of the First Na- 
tional in Dallas, Texas, in 1928 as a 
clerk in the credit department. Re- 
ently he was appointed senior vice 
President, specializing in receivable 
and inventory financing and respon- 
s ble for supervisory control of the 
Policy of the credit and analysis de- 
partments. In the ’30s, he did notable 
outside analysis work with the 
bank’s borrowers and in 1936 was 
ade assistant cashier. In 1944 he 
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F. C. CARTER, JR. L. A. MAYO 


became manager of the credit and 
account analysis department, in the 
same year he was elected a vice 
president. He has been a staunch 
supporter of the par clearance pro- 
gram. 

He is a member of the Robert 
Morris Associates, and treasurer and 
a director of the Dallas Wholesale 
Credit Managers Association. He 
has served as a member of the avia- 
tion committee of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce and director of 





NAMES AND HOBBIES 


Shakespeare’s rhetorical ques- 
tion “What's in a Name” might 
find answer in Roy Paine (for 
Thomas Paine, author of “Com- 
mon Sense”) Ingmundson of 
Minneapolis, whose hobby is 
collecting autographs of authors 
and other celebrated persons. 
The collection of the past presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, begun in 
1890, includes signatures of the 
presidents from Cleveland to 
Eisenhower; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the elder, author of 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Ta- 
ble’’; and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
The credit executive was fea- 
tured in the Minneapolis Star’s 
“Town Toppers” column. 

Mr. Ingmundson is a 50-year 
member of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. He also is a 
past president of the Minnesota 
chapter, Sons of the American 
Revolution. Recently retired 
from his position at the Minne- 
apolis Iron Store, the 82-year- 
old autograph collector now is 
giving his hobby close attention. 
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the Dallas Automotive Trades As- 
sociation, and is active in civic work. 
Mr. Carter holds the B.B.A. degree 
of Texas University, Austin (1926), 
and the M.B.A. of Harvard Univer- 
sity graduate school of business ad- 
ministration (1928). 


Electronics Executive Finds 
Broad Interests Pave Way 

Tennis anyone? A little piano 
boogie? Composing financial reports 
or tin-pan alley tunes, it’s all a mat- 
ter of application, at least for Charles 
W. Pritchard, the new president of 
the Rochester (N.Y.) Credit & 
Financial Management Association. 
Besides being treasurer of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, he is 
treasurer and director of the elec- 
tronics concern’s credit corporation. 
He is author of “The Financing 
Problems of the Independent Tele- 
phone Industry.” 

Native son Pritchard completed 
his studies at the University of 
Rochester in 1931, entered Strom- 
berg-Carlson’s credit department in 
1937. A year later he went to Chicago 
as office manager, then returned to 
Rochester in 1940 as assistant credit 
manager, advanced to general credit 
manager in 1943, assistant treasurer 
1952, treasurer 1953. He holds the 
executive award of the Graduate 
School of Credit & Financial Man- 
agement, N.A.C.M. at Dartmouth, 
and was president of his class in ’51. 

Mr. Pritchard is a past director of 
the Rochester Credit Men’s Service 
Corporation, past director of the 
Electrical Credit Association of Chi- 
cago. In the National association he 
is a member of the publications and 
sales committee. 


From Bookkeeper to Director 
Of Methods for Utility Company 

In 1922 Leo A. Mayo went with 
The Connecticut Light & Power 
Company, Berlin, Conn., as a book- 
keeper. Within a decade he moved 
up to a position of greatly enlarged 
responsibility. In 1929 he was made 
supervisor of customer accounting, 
and in 1951 was appointed director 
of methods. He has been active in 
many committees of the Hartford 
Association of Credit Men and re- 
cently was named its president. He 
has served as a member of the ac- 
counting committees of the Edison 
Electric Institute, the American Gas 
Association and the New England 
Gas Association. 


CREDIT AND FINANCIAL REPORTER 


co Brief Items on Credit Activities and Meetings 


San Francisco, Catir.—Members of the Class of 1956 of the 
Stanford Graduate School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, Credit Research Foundation, N.A.C.M., discussed 
plans at a luncheon get-together. Attending were W. V. 
Sutherlin, Zellerbach Paper Co.; E. G. Traub, American 
Box Corp.; A. B. Adams, Lawrence Warehouse Co.; J. W. 
Dodson, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.; W. J. Hempy, Board 
of Trade and faculty member; Prof. P. F. Wendt, U. of 
California school of business administration, Berkeley 
(faculty member); W. H. Keplinger, Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., and Carroll E. Swanson, public relations manager, 
Credit Managers Association of Northern and Central 
California. 


Wicuita, Kan.—Tax law changes were brought out in panel 
discussion by Ira Houghton of Houghton & Peterson and 
Robert Page of Elmer E. Fox & Co., with Glenn E. Russell 
of the Fourth National Bank as moderator, at a guest night 
meeting of the National Association of Credit Men, Great 
Plains Units, Inc. 


Battrmore, Mp.—Dr. Abraham Shusterman, rabbi of Har Sinai 
Congregation, addressed the Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men. 


BurraLo, N.Y.—Credit men and women, at a joint meeting 
of associations, heard Joseph D. Canty, district manager 
of the Social Security Administration, explain law changes 
of the past year. 


Huntincton, W. Va.—What’s to be done about so-called 
“limits” on credit these days? William J. Wasle of Watts 
Ritter and Company, led the discussion at a luncheon 
meeting of the Tri-State Association of Credit Men. 


OsukosH, Wis.—Dr. E. A. Gaumnitz, who in June moves up 
to dean of the school of commerce of the University of 
Wisconsin, discussed “Business As I See It,” at a dinner 
gathering of the Central Wisconsin Association of Credit 
Men. 


Youncstown, Ox1o—Credit is a tool of good business but 
cannot save the economy without good products, good 
selling and good credit policy, Wilbur D. Fulton, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, told members 
of the Youngstown Association of Credit Men at a dinner 
session. 


SEaTTLE, WasH.—Dr. R. Franklin Thompson, president, The 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, addressed the Seattle 
Association of Credit Men on “A Goodly Heritage,” and 
at an earlier meeting Clyde Skee, controller, Boeing Air- 
plane Company, told the “Boeing Story.” 


MrInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Members of the Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men at recent meetings have heard a panel 
discussion on credit and collection problems; Kenneth R. 
Wells, American National Bank and Trust Co., of Chicago; 
William J. Dickson, assistant managing director, Credit 
Research Foundation, N.A.C.M.; and Nathaniel Leverone, 
chairman, Automatic Canteen Co. of America. 


Dattas, Texas—Paul Sweeney of the Santa Fe Railroad 
presented a color-sound film of “Texas the Big State” at a 
luncheon session of the Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers 
Association. Speakers at other recent luncheon gather- 
ings: B.C. Paxter of the Dallas Power & Light Co., with 
a color film on the company’s 75th birthday; Dall DeWeese, 
regional manager of cargo sales, southern region, American 
Airlines, on “Freight with Wings.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Howard C. Petersen, president, Fidelity. 
Philadelphia Trust Co., and president of the World Affairs 
Council of Philadelphia, had as his topic “The Challenge 
to Business,” in addressing The Credit Men’s Association 
of Eastern Pennsylvania. 


CINCINNATI, On1o—Addressing a gathering of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men were these panelists on bank- 
ruptcy problems: Edward Heine, H. A. Seinsheimer Co, 
moderator; William Stephens, Gruen Watch Co.; James A 
Nickerson, Trailmobile, Inc., Miss Mabel Vincent, H. Zuss- 
man and Son Co. Speakers at other sessions: William L 
McGrath, president of Williamson Heater Co. and U. § 
employer delegate to the 1954 International Labor Organ- 
ization meeting at Geneva; Anthony Cascino, director of 
market research, Crosley and Bendix Home Appliance 
Division; Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, on the economic outlook: 
C. C. Miller, credit manager of the Sheraton Gibson hotel; 
Salmon Brown, president, Springfield Savings Society. 


Troy, N.Y.—Harold J. Marshall, executive vice president 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy, addressed a dinne 
meeting of the Eastern New York Association of Credit 
Executives. 


Denver, CoLo.—Sixteen past presidents of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Association of Credit Men participated in the 
meeting of the association’s Our Past Presidents Club, ané 
heard I. F. Downer, president 1910-11, tell of stagecoac 
experiences early in his 55 years with Halleck & Howar 
Lumber Co. 


Boston, Mass.—James D. St. Clair, Boston attorney, presented 
“Sidelights of the Army-McCarthy Hearings” at a dinne 
meeting of the Boston Credit Men’s Association sponsored 
by the chapter of the National Institute of Credit. Th 
chapter’s February session was a past presidents’ dinne 
event, with a panel discussion of credit policy and opera 
tion. At the January dinner meeting the speaker wa 
Hugh J. Dinwoodie of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, on what to expect in 1955. 


GaLion, On1o—George R. Cashell, credit manager, Barne 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, was moderator of a 
open forum dinner discussion by members of the Nortl 
Central Ohio Division of the National Association of Credil 
Men. 


Brinceport, Conn.—Members of the Bridgeport Associati¢ 
of Credit Men heard Dr. Ralph J. Watkins, director 4 
research for Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York, who 
cently returned from a tour of the Far East as economlt 
advisor to Gen. James A. Van Fleet. 


Musxecon, Micu.—“‘An Inventory of Inventory Practices 
was the theme of the first of four sessions of the 
of Business Workshop, which is sponsored by the M 
kegon Chapter, N.A.C.M., together with the National 
sociation of Cost Accountants, the American Society % 
Women Accountants, the Michigan Association of C.P.A! 
and local bankers. 


Omana, Nes.—Albert N. Williams, Sr., chairman of the boat 
of the United States National Bank, Denver, was princif 
speaker at the joint meeting of The Omaha Association ¢ 
Credit Men and the National Office Managers Associatié! 
His subject was “Economics and Ethics in Busine ss.” 





